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A Front-Row Seat 
for the 81st Congress 


* Your students will have -an unparalleled opportunity to see 
what makes Congress “tick” if they subscribe to Senior Scholastic 
for the coming semester. With the February 1 issue they will get 
their own copies of CONGRESS AT WORK. This 32-page sec- 
tion is a completely revised edition of Scholastic’s comprehensive, 
impartial study of Congress. It is certain to be just as valuable 
as Senior Scholastics EVERY STUDENT'S KEY TO UNDER- 
STANDING THE NEWS which received such a warm reception 
from teachers and students alike this fall. 


* CONGRESS AT WORK contents: 


Citadel of Our Freedom—Our demo- 


cratic heritage. 


Meet Your Congress—Powers of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, its ba- 


sic organization and operation. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law—Photo- 


graphs and captions. 
Committees at Work. 
Lobbies, the “Third House.” 


Relations of Congress to the Executive 
and Judicial Branches. 

A Congressman’s Day. 

You and Congress—Contribution of the 
citizen to good government. 

What’s the Matter with Congress?— 
Discussion of 1946 Reorganization 
Act and present “roadblocks.” 

Legislative Leaders—Photographs and 
duties of House and Senate leaders 


Party Politics in Congress—Our two- 
party system at work 

They Work for Congress—Varied tasks 
of Congressional employees. 

@apportionment—Effects that the 1950 
Census will have on distribution of 
seats in the House. 

And . . . Glossary, “roll call” of Con- 
gress members, Capitol remodeling, 
quiz, discussion questions. 


Major Weekly Articles * Five Special Issues 


Every week your students will find two major articles 
devoted to national and international affairs. These ar- 
ticles are designed for teaching a broad problem of 
current interest, with proper proportions of historical 
background, geography, economics, government, peo- 
ple, contemporary conditions, and discussion questions. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS articles (see pages 8-9). Some 
coming topics: The 1950 Census; How Many Bil- 
lionsPp—Government Spending and Taxes; Continuation 
of series on U. S. Regions; National Health Insurance. 

FOREIGN or INTERNATIONAL articles (see 
pages 5-7). Some topics: British Voters Weigh Their 
Labor Government; Future of the European Recovery 
Program; Can France’s “Third Force” Stay on Top?; 
United Nations; U. S. Policy in Asia. 


“Your article on New Zealand was most in- 
teresting and informative. It is hard to find so 
much complete information in one compact 
article.”—B. G. S., Burlington, N. J. 


“Your special issue on Scandinavia contained 
superb examples of colorful, accurate report- 
ing. I thoroughly —— the richness of 
detail and fact.”—R. 


A few issues each semester are devoted to a timely 
integrated topic of international or domestic impor- 
tance. Scheduled for the coming semester are: 

e Washington, D. C., 150th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the national capital (March 1 issue ). 

@ America’s Economic System—the miracle of achieve- 
ment in economic production in the past half century 
(March 15). 

e Canada—history, government, resources, and every- 
day life of our northern neighbors (April 12). 

@ Games and Sports Around the World—a fascinating 
survey of 50 nations (May 10). 

e@ Student Achievement Issue—prize winners from the 
annual Scholastic Art and Writing Awards (May 24). 
Write for rules booklet. Your students may still enter. 


TURN PAGE 
FOR MORE 
DETAILS 

. C., Brockton, Mass. 
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Pro-and-Con Discussions 


Teachers of both social studies and 
English give highest rating to Senior 
Scholastic’s stimulating, impartial pro- 
and-con discussions, which appear in 
nearly every (see pages 10-11). 
Some topics scheduled for the coming 
semester: Are our newspapers today 
fulfilling the obligations of a “free and 
responsible press”?; Should the Govern- 
ment provide scholarships for needy 
high school graduates in 
technical schools? 


issue 


colleges or 


“You have done an excellent job 
summarizing the divergent points 
of view on the world food situation. 
You are to be warmly congratula- 
ted.”—William Vogt, Chief. Conser- 
Pan American 


vation Section, 


Union. 


Understanding the News 


Every issue contains three pages cov- 
ering the outstanding developments of 
the news of the week and “What’s Be- 
hind It” (see pages 12-14). Subjects are 
carefully selected and edited for lasting 
significance and reader interest, then 
teletyped to our presses at dealline 
time. 

“Il enjoy reading Understanding 
the News because it is written more 
clearly and briefly than the news in 
our local newspapers.”—S. V.. Nor- 
folk, Va, “I think Understanding 
the News is a great help to young 

7B. H. Waban, Mass. 


people. 


U. S. History in Literature 


By Dr. Henry Steele Commager 





Senior Scholastic 


. is a magazine of current af- 
fairs, with sufficient background 
to givethe material proper histo- 
rical and sociological perspective. 
It is designed especially for classes 
in U. S. History, Problems of De- 
mocracy, Economics, and Govern- 
ment. Manv English teachers find 
Senior Scholastic for 
oral discussion and cutrent affairs 
background. 


invaluable 











YOUNG VOICES — ORAL ENGLISH 


“Young Voices” and “Roundup,” de- 
partments inviting students to contrib- 
writing, or oral English 
speech techniques appear 
19) 


ute original 
articles 


each week 


on 
see page 


SHORT STORY 


A short story by an eminent current 
author or a new writer of promise is fea- 
tured in every issue (sce 20) 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Every includes sparkling fea- 
tures created especially for student in- 
terest outside the See “Boy 
dates Girl” (page 28), Career Club (page 
24), health hints (page 22).-as well as 
sports and books. 


page 


issue 


C lassroom. 


films, 


LITERARY \~/ 


7 Zale 


For the Teacher 


Senior Scholastic is designed to help 
you save time and effort in the class- 
room through these teaching aids: 

Lesson Plans, including digests of 
articles, discussion questions, and sug- 
gestions for classroom activities, club 
work, and homework (see pages 3-T— 
4-T, directly following the enclosed stu- 
dent edition). 

Quiz Material in three forms: (1) 
What Do You Know?—Weekly full-page 
quiz on facts, ideas, and words (not in- 
cluded in this issue because of Semester 
Review Test which is furnished at the 
end of each term, see pages 15-18). (2) 


~Ask Yourself—Thought-provoking ques- 


tions at the end of each major article 
see pages 7 and 14). (3) Quick Quiz on 
the News—Reading comprehension test 
on the news sections (see page 14). 

Scholastic Teacher, 16 or more pages 
wrapped around the student edition 
once.a month, featuring a variety of val- 
uable education features. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Dr. Commager, distinguished histo- 
rian of Columbia University and long- 
time contributor to Senior Scholastic, 
will continue his fascinating series on 
literary landmarks in American History. 
His articles retell the stories of ex«iting 
books of fiction and personal narrative 
based on the facts of our nation’s past. 
Scheduled for the coming semester are: 

Benet’s John Brown's Body (Feb. 1); 
Booker T. Washington’s Up From Sla- 
very (Feb. 22); Garland’s Son of the 
Middle Border (Mar. 15); James’ The 
Cherokee Strip (Apr. 19); Tarkington's 
The Magnificent Ambersons (May 17). 


Literary Cavalcade, our monthly magazine of current litera- 
ture, is the answer for the teacher who wishes to supp'ement the 
social studies content of Senior Scholastic with additional literary 
material, or for the teacher who has classes in both social studies 
and English. Each issue of Literary Cavalcade contains a book 
a play, a short story, a short short story, 


condensation, essavs, 


poetry, an art feature gr essay in pictures, non-fiction adventure, 
(two pages of student-written contributions of 
outstanding merit), crossword puzzle, etc Liter- 
ary Cavalcade and Senior Scholastic are only 75¢ per pupil in 
classroom orders—just 15¢ more than Senior Scholastic’s price per 
term. Many social studies and English teachers save monev by 
cooperating to take Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade in 


“Young Voices” 
. In combination, 


“Il am especially interested in the 
Commager articles. They are a 
big help in teaching American his- 
"—-M. S., Columbus, Ga. 


LESSON PLANS, TOOLS FOR TEACHERS, FOR THIS ISSUE—PAGES 3-T—4-T 


(following the enclosed student issue) 


combination. If you are interested in receiving a free classroom 
set of Literary Cavalcade as a trial offer, address Jack Lippert, 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


tory.” 
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iN : Say What 
2 Bip / You Please! 


. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters colump, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

When I saw the issue of Senior 
Scholastic dedicated to Scandinavia 
(Oct. 26), I was disappointed because 
I had no desire to read about the 
Scandinavian countries. However, in 
turning to my favorite department, 
“Laughs,” I noticed the page of pic- 
tures entitled, “Teen-Agers in Scan- 
dinavia” and then looked through the 
other pictures. Somehow, I became in- 
volved in reading “From a Reporter's 
Notebook” and decided that Scandina- 
via might be an interesting subject 
after all. 

Having an issue devoted to one main 
subject seems to me a good idea be- 
cause, when I became interested enough 
to read one article, I was glad to go 
on and read more about the subject 
when I could do so just by turning the 
pages. As a result, I now know a great 
many facts about different phases of 
life in the Scandinavian countries which 
I would not know had it been neces- 
sary to go through a dozen books to 
find the information. 

Senior Scholastic certainly provides 
me with a lot of extra education, quite 
painlessly. 

Janet Drescher 
Woodbury (Conn.) H. S. 


Watch for “special issues” next se- 
mester, devoted to: Canada, Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s 150th Anniversary, the.Mira- 
cle of the U.S. Economic System, and 
Games and Sports Around the World. 
—Ed. 

e * © 
Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Richard O’Brien’s 
statement that we should keep the 
Electoral College simply because it 
has been in use for so long (“Say What 
You Please!” Nov. 30). The fact that 
a system was effective a hundred years 
ago is no indication that it is desirable 
at the present time. 

The original purpose of the Elec- 
toral College was to represent the voters 
in national elections. As methods of 
communications have so improved that 

(Continued on page 4) 





Heck! Look at all 
this homework! 
! can't go skiing. 


You could, if you'd 
work on a Royal 
Portable, as | do. 


Ped 
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Have more free time... 
get better marks! 


When you put both hands to work 
writing down your thoughts, you get 
school work done faster. 

Stands to reason. Your ideas aren't 
slowed up by handwriting. 

Besides, many students find that they 
get better marks when their work is 
typed. Now, here’s the deal: 


High-schoolers prefer Royal Port- 
able more than two to one over any 
other make. Reason enough why you 
want to specify Royal Portable with 
your folks. 

In addition, here are some of the ex- 
clusive “big machine” features found 
only on the Royal Gray Magic Port- 


Magic* Margin! The fa- 
mous exclusive Royal fea- 
ture that eliminates fumbling 
with margin stops. Position 
the carriage, flick the lever with one 
finger, and margin is automatically set. 
Only Royal has it! 


GRAY MAGIC 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the 
contour of your finger tips. Make typ- 
ing easier, faster. Only Royal has them! 
The Royal Portable has a fully standard 
keyboard in size, slope, distance be- 
tween rows of keys, and.in position of 
controls! 


Streamlined, compact beauty! Gray 
Magic is also built to maintain its looks 
and precision for years of rugged use! 


The standard typewriter in portable 
size! Hustle your parents down to see 
the Gray Magic Royal Portable at your 
dealer’s today. See the new Air-flight 
carrying case . . . see how simply, se- 
curely it holds this truly portable type- 
writer. Learn how easy it is to own one. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


, a 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 








Gsterbrook 


Fountain Pens 
let you choose the 
right point for the 

way you write 


There’s a reason why students 
everywhere prefer Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens. It’s because this 
fountain pen offers personal 
point selection for every 
writing style—every 

writing job. Also, the 

sturdy long-wearing 
Esterbrook you buy for 

school work is ideal 

for business use, too. 

And, best of all, an 

Esterbrook is 

not expensive. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
... HERE'S ALL YOU BO 
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ACCOUNTING 
Py 

P e 


Complete Pen 
$2 and up 


Matching 
Push-Pencil 
$2 and up GENERAL WRITING 


In case of damage you 
can replace your fa- 
vorite numbered point 
yourself — instantly — 
at any pen counter. 


35e and 85e 


SAY WHAT YOU PLEASE! 


Continued from page 3) 


people today can vote directly, the 
Electoral College is an out-of-date, in- 
efficient organization which does not 
always give us a true picture of the 
will of the people. If a movement were 
started to disband the Electoral Col- 
lege, 1 would give the movement my 
hearty support. 
George W. Biscoe 
Terryville (Conn.) H. S. 
a 7 a 
Dear Editor: 

Your “Boy dates Girl Date-Rating 
Chart” (Nov. 2) was just what the 
public has been waiting for. I person- 
ally think it was “super.” I'm sure “Boy 
dates Girl” is helping hundreds of 
teen-agers solve those personal prob- 
lems that frequently crop up. Keep 
up the good work, and I'll keep reading. 

Grace Dryovage 
Garden City, Mich. 
e e . 
Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic deserves a pat on 
the back for sponsoring the Scholastic 
Awards. I’m sure that such an under- 
taking consumes a great deal of valu- 
able time and energy. But you're doing 
a grand thing. At Gladewater H. S., 
your annual contests in writing, art, 
music, photography, etc., arouse a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

James Hall 
Gladewater 
o . . 


Texas) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I think Senior Scholastic is tops for 
teen-agers! It not only gives sound ad- 
vice on dating and grooming, but also 
furnishes reliable data concerning world 
affairs. My parents enjoy it, too. 

Anita Guidici 

Holy Cross H. S., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

e . oe 
Dear Editor 

Since the atomic bomb is a major 
international problem, I was glad to 
see such a thorough discussion of the 
problem of controlling the bomb in 
your Nov. 30 issue (“The World’s Still 
on a Tightrope”). The comparison of 
the outlines of the U. S. and Soviet 
plans for controlling the bomb was a 
splendid feature of the article. 

Edith Johnson 
Warren Jr. H. S., West Newton, Mass. 








CHECK WITH YOUR TEACHER 
to make sure your subscription 
to Senior Scholastic is entered 
for the second semester. THERE'S 
A CONVENIENT ORDER CARD 
in your teacher's copy. 
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New constitution proclaims her an independent 
republic within the British Commonwealth 


INDIA on Her Own 


become a new republic. 1950 will 
be the “1787” in the history of In- 
dia. 

India had been for two centuries an 
English colony and for the past two 
years a self-governing British dominion, 
On Jafiuary 26 she will officially pro- 
claim herself a “sovereign democratic 
republic.” 

On that day, too, India’s new consti- 
tution comes into effect. It took the In- 
dian Constituent (constitutional) As- 
sembly almost three years to draft and 
debate the charter. 

The, resulting constitution is ; easily 
the longest in the world. It contains 395 
articles plus eight schedules—covering 
228 printed pages! 

Nothing is left to guesswork. All func- 
tions and powers of the government are 
spelled out in detail. In its entirety the 
document combines many aspects of 
both the American and British systems 
of government. 

The Indian Constituent Assembly 
adopted the constitution on November 
26. In a closing speech Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, president of the Assembly, re- 
minded the members that this charter 
would govern the lives of 337,000,000 
persons, “more than the population of 
the whole of Europe, minus Russia.” 


Ti new year will see an old nation 


28 States in Republic 


Under this new constitution the pres- 
ident of the Republic of India is to be 
elected for a five-year term by an elec- 
toral college composed of members of 
the provincial (state) legislatures and 
members of the Central (national) Par- 
liament. The election of India’s first 
president is scheduled to take place on 
January 24. 

The constitution provides for a two- 
house parliament: (1) the Council of 
States, consisting of 220 members elect- 
ed by provincial legislatures; and (2) 
the House of the People, consisting of 
not more than 500 members elected di- 
rectly by popular vote. 

The powers of the president are lim- 
ited. The actual chief executive of the 
nation will be the prime minister. As in 
Britain the prime minister and his cabi- 
net will be responsible jointly to the 
House of the People. The prime minister 
will be chosen by a” majority of the 
House and will usually be the léader of 
the strongest politic il party. 


The Republic of India will consist of 
28 units, called states. They include nine 
of the present self-governing provinces, 
three princely states (Kashmir, Hydera- 
bad, and Mysore), six unions of princely 
states, and ten-~centrally administered 
provinces. 

Language is somewhat of a headache 
in vast India. There are about 24 differ- 
ent tongues (as many as in all of Eu- 
rope), each spoken by a million or more 
persons in India. The constitution makes 
Hindi the official language of the repub- 
lic. It is the widest used language in 
India, spoken by more than 60,000,000 
people. There will be, however, a 15- 
year period of grace to permit the rest 
of the nation to learn Hindi for official 
use. 

The Indian constitution has an im- 
portant section entitled “Fundamental 
Rights” which is patterned largely after 
the Bill of Rights of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. It guarantees freedom of speech, 
fhe press, assembly, religion, and other 


basic civil rights. A special article pro- 
vides “that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women.” 

Perhaps the most important provision 
in the new constitution is the abolition 
of “untouchability.” It is a development 
of great historic significance to the peo- 
ple of India. - 

The age-old curse of “untouchability” 
of certain groups imposed by India’s 
caste (class) system is outlawed by the 
constitution. When the Constituent: As- 
sembly passed the measure without op- 
position, the chamber resounded with 
handclapping and shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai (Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi). 

This was ten months after the tragic 
death of Mahatma Gandhi, India’s spir- 
itual leader. The Assembly felt that 
Gandhi had finally won the victory 
which he had cherished almost as much 
as India’s freedom. 

The banning of untouchability in In- 
dia has been compared to the abolition 
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Turbaned firemen go through drill on 


jovernmemt of India Information Services 


walls of Indian oil refinery. 


Wide World 


Workers sort and grade cocoons by hand in a gov- 
ernment-owned silk factory in Srinagar, Kashmir. 


Miller from Black Star 


Learning to read is a vital task in the new republic. 


of slavery in the United States. There 
45,000,000 untouch- 
ibles in the dominion. According to an 
incient superstition their touch 
their shadow—was considered to be pol- 
luting to upper-caste Hindus. 

These pitiable “untouchables,” ac- 
cording to the superstition, were sup- 
posed to undergo punishment in this 
life for sins committed “in a previous 
birth.” Untouchability was passed on 


were aS many as 


even 


trom generation to generation, from par- 
ents to children. No person born into 
that “depressed” class could ever rise 
out of it. It has been part of India’s life 
for 4,000 vears. 

Enlightened India had 
fought against this prejudice for many 
years prior to independence 


leaders in 


Through 
their assistance many talented untouch- 
ables were provided with means for 
education and subsequently rose to po- 
sitions of prominence. 

It is noteworthy that the head of the 
drafting committee of the constitution is 
a representative of the “untouchables” 
in the cabinet. He is Dr. B. R. Ambed- 


kar, Minister for Law, and a graduate 
of Columbia University, N. Y. 

India though free, independent, and 
a republic was reluctant to sever her ties 
with Britain. She wanted to eat the cake 
and have it too. The British were equal- 
ly anxious to keep her in their family of 
nations. 

The problem was solved last year 
when the British Commonwealth de- 
cided to make an exception in India’s 
case. India, it was held, need not owe 
allegiance to the British Crown to re- 
main a member of the Commonwealth. 
She can be an independent republic and 
merely accept the King as the “symbol” 
and “head” of the British 
wealth. 

India did not want to sacrifice eco- 
nomic, military, and technical advice 
and assistance which are part and par- 
cel of Commonwealth membership. 
Similarly, the British Commonwealth 
did not wish to lose from its ranks a 
strategically and economically important 
member 

As the people of India look back this 


Common- 


New Year’s on their turbulent past, they 
realize that their march to freedom was a 
long and thorny trek. Various conquer- 
ors invaded their land in the remote 
past. None of them was able to unify 
the whole country into a permanent em- 
pire. But the English came in the sev- 
enteenth century and decided to stay. 

Two hundred years after the first 
Englishman came to India Queen Vic- 
toria assumed the title of “Empress of 
India” on January 1, 1877. 

The next red-letter date in the po- 
litical calendar of India is 1885 when, 
largely at the suggestion of the Vice 
roy, Lord Dufferin, the Indian National 
Congress party was organized. Its 
aims at the time were defined as na- 
tional unity and “modification of such 
conditions as may be unjust or in- 
jurious.” 

With the years the platform of the 
party broadened. It demanded com 
plete independence and unity of India 
political and economic democracy 
based upon the right of all adults to 
vote; and protection of the rights of 
all minorities. Up to the day of inde- 
pendence the Congress party remained 
the largest and best organized political 
group in India. Its spiritual leader was 
Mahatma Gandhi, who died from an 
assassin’s bullet in 1948. 

In 1906 the Moslem League was 
founded to give political representa- 
tion to Indians of Mohammedan faith, 
who made up about one fourth of the 
population. The League also favored 
independence for India but demanded 





Pakistan—a separate state for Moslems 
in those regions of India where they 
were a majority. 

This goal has since been achieved 
by the creation of the Dominion of 
Pakistan. Since the Moslems are not 
concentrated in one geographical re- 
gion, Pakistan is of necessity a divided 
state. Part of it is in the northwest, and 
another part in the northeast (see 
map). 


Rise of National Feeling 


But we are getting ahead of our 
story. After many years of investiga- 
tions, conferences, and Parliamentary 
debates, the British government passed 
a revised Government of India Act in 
1935. The Act of 1935 granted the 
peoples of India a large measure of 
self-rule. But, still, it fell short of inde- 
pendence. This disap>ointed the na- 
tionalist leaders. They called it “all 
brakes and no engine.” 

In succeeding years, Indian resent- 
ment mounted. During World War 
II British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill sent Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India. Sir Stafford proposed that the 
Indians draft their own constitution. He 
promised Britain’s acceptance of it. 
The Indians were offered the choice of 
either dominion status or complete in- 
dependence. But this was to take effect 
only after the end of the war. 

Sir Stafford’s mission failed by a 
hair’s breadth. After prolonged discus- 
sions the various Indian political par- 
ties turned thumbs down on the pro- 
posals. There were conflicting reasons 
for the rejection. The chief stumbling 
block, perhaps, was the Indians’ insist- 
ence on naming their own commander- 
in-chief during the war—a concession 
which Britain felt would impair the 
war effort. 

The deadlock continued until the 
war’s end when the Labgr party came 
to power in Britain. The Laborites had 
long favored independence for India. 
They were ready to fulfill their pledge. 
The only remaining hurdle was the 
lack of unity within India, particularly 
between Moslems and Hindus. 

In a dramatic move Viceroy Mount- 
batten (Queen Victoria’s great-grand- 
son) announced on February 20, 1947, 
that full independence would be 
granted to India by June, 1948, and 
power transferred to “responsible In- 
dian hands.” Consultations followed 
with Hindu and Moslem leaders and 
the transfer was speeded up. Then on 
June 2, 1947, the British made known 
their plan for partitioning India into 
two dominions—Pakistan and India. On 
July 10, 1947, Parliament passed this 
Indian Independence Act. 

Finally, on August 15, 1947, Britain’s 
200-year-old control of the vast Indian 


sub-continent ended. The English 
moved out, and the two Indian nations 
set up shop. 

Freedom from British rule, however, 
did not bring freedom from strife. 

The principal cause of the strife was 
religious. Following the partition there 
were still some 38,000,000 Moslems liv- 
ing in Hindu India, and about 19,000,- 
000 Hindus living in Moslem Pakistan. 
These “islands” of minorities in the two 
new dominions became the scenes of 
fierce fighting. The. death toll during 
the early weeks of independence ex- 
ceeded 200,000 lives. 

Another bone of contention between 
the two dominions was the “princely 
states.” Most of these promptly joined 
either India or Pakistan. One of the 
hold-outs was Hyderabad. It took an 
invasion by Indian troops to “persuade” 
the ruling prince to give in. 

More serious was the situation in 
Kashmir, the largest of the old Indian 
princely states (see map). Here the 
rival claims of Moslems and Hindus 
brought about bitter and extended 
fighting. Most of the population of 
Kashmir is Moslem. But the Maharajah 
(ruling prince) is Hindu. Moslem 
tribesmen invaded Kashmir to force its 
annexation to Pakistan. The Indian 
government sent its troops to ward off 
the invaders. 


U. N. Sponsors Kashmir Vote 


India brought the matter to the 
U. N. Security Council. The Council 
ordered a “cease fire.” Both sides then 
agreed to a vote to be held in the area 
to determine its future status. Chester 
W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral of the U. S. 
Navy, was named last year to carry 
out the plebiscite. 

Since then, however, there has been 
a deadlock over the conditions for the 
plebiscite. India and Pakistan still can 
not agree on the guarantees to assure 
a free and impartial vote. 

India today is free, but she is still 
hungry. The vexing problem is sim- 
ply that there is too little food for too 
many people. The increase in popula- 
tion is more than 3,000,000 a year. This 
is causing a constantly growing pres- 
sure on India’s land. In some farming 
areas there are a thousatd people to 
the square mile (compared with 280 
in New York State). 

Existing farms can barely feed those 
who cultivate them, leaving little sur- 
plus to feed the city population. The 





OUR FRONT COVER: Men and women like this 
“untouchable” stand most to gain from In- 
dia’s new constitution. He uses his broam to 
sweep streets and homes. “Untouchables,” 
called “Children of God’ by Gandhi, have had 
to do all “unclean” work.—Wide World photo 
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government is introducing agricultural 
reforms to relieve the impoverished 
peasants. It is also planning to reclaim 
large stretches of waste land. India 
grows one quarter of the world’s tea. 
Her other main crops are wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, millet, and cotton. 

To meet the food deficit India has to 
import wheat from the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, and rice from 
Siam and Burma. This is a serious 
strain on her finances. 

Industrially, the picture is much 
brighter. She is the second largest pro- 
ducer of manganese (used in the manu- 
facture of steel); ranks seventh in the 
world as steel producer; ninth in coal 
production. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Works, near Calcutta, is the biggest 
steel plant in the British Commonwealth. 


Raising Living Standards 


India has vast natural resources, most 
of which are still to be tapped. The 
government has embarked upon a huge 
industrialization program to make max- 
imum use of the country’s resources. 
Already the government is working on 
plans for a dozen or more hydro-elec- 
tric programs, similar to our TVA. 
Through such measures the govern- 
ment hopes to raise the standard of 
living of all its people. 

Some of the basic industries, such as 
electric power, are controlled by the 
government. But India does not plan 
further large-scale nationalization (pub- 
lic ownership) for many years to come. 
Meanwhile, India is interested in at- 
tracting private investors from other 
lands to aid in India’s development. 

India would like to obtain economic 
aid and “know how” from the United 
States. Many observers believe that this 
was the chief purpose of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s “good will” tour of 
this country last October. 

There is much speculation about In- 
dia’s position in world affairs. It is as- 
serted by some observers that this key 
nation in Asia would prefer to “sit out” 
the present cold war between Russia 
and the democracies. 

But India’s delegates at the United 
Nations have consistently voted with 
the Western democracies. In address- 
ing the U. S. Congress in Washington 
on October 13, Prime Minister Nehru 
declared that his country would got 
remain a neutral “where freedom is 
menaced or justice threatened.” 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. If you were a citizen of India, 
what might your feelings be toward 
Britain? the U. S.? Russia? 

2. Why do the Western democracies 
think it important to have a strong, in- 
dependent, freedom-loving nation like 
India in the Southeast Asia area? 
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Can reorganization make it 


more efficient and less expensive? 


Our BIG 


Govermen 


MR. JONES put a 
question to his Prob- 
lems in Democracy 
class a few weeks ago. 
Hands shot up so quick- 
ly that it looked as if 
he’d asked for a vote 
on eliminating semester 
exams. 

Actually, the question was, “Who 
has been in touch with Uncle Sam in 
the past few days?” 

“I bought stamps at the Post Office 
yesterday,” said Sue Adams. “The 
money I spent will pay for sending my 
letters anywhere I want.” 

“My brother got his GI insurance re- 
tund from the Veterans Administration 
this morning,” answered Johnny Baker. 

“We live on a farm,” put in Helen 
Curtis. “My Dad fills out lots of forms 
tor the Department of Agriculture. And 
he gets all kinds of reports and book- 
lets from the Department.” 

“My father just returned from a busi- 
ness trip,” said Jim Davidson. “He told 
us that Government taxes on his rail- 
road tickets cost him $50.” 

Mr. Jones nodded at the class and 
said, “Well, I guess I don’t have to 
emphasize to you how much our lives 
are affected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And that’s just what we're going 
to study next. You all know that the 
Government is divided into three 
branches—the Legislative (our Con- 
gress), the Judiciary (the Federal 
courts), and the Executive (the Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet, and the hundreds of 
Federal agencies and offices) 

“The Executive Branch has really ex- 
panded its work much more than the 
others—so much that it has become 
sprawling and inefficient and wasteful. 
You've heard about the Hoover Com- 
mission, too. This group has worked to 
find ways to make Uncle Sam more ef- 


ficient and less wasteful. Now, Sue, 
Johnny, Helen, and Jim, I'm going to 
make each of you the chairman of a 
committee to report to the class on this 
‘new look’ for Encle Sam.” 

Mr. Jones then outlined the topics 
he wanted each of them to cover, and 
the next week, each was ready with his 
committee’s report. Here they are. Sue’s 
report was the first: 


I. Our Government and How It Grew 


The Executive Branch of our Gov- 
ernment (read Sue) is really the big- 
gest business in the world, and the 
Founding Fathers certainly would never 
recognize it if they could see it today. 

When George Washington was Pres- 
ident, he supervised four Cabinet De- 
partments and a few agencies. The Ex- 
ecutive Branch of our nation of 4,000,- 
000 people had comparatively little to 
do in those days. 

But as the nation progressed the 
duties of the Government expanded. 
It wasn’t until 1910 that our Govern- 
ment spent as much as one billion dol- 
lars a year. But today Uncle Sam 
spends that much just to keep his rec- 
ords straight. Altogether he spends 
more than 40 billion dollars a year. 

President Truman has 1,800 depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, services, sec- 
tions, divisions, boards, and commis-» 
sions to supervise. The U. S. Govern- 
ment pays out 20 cents for every $1 
earned by American citizens. In many 
states there are more Federal Govern 
ment employees at work than there are 
state and local employees. The Govern- 
ment has about two million workers 
and owns 5,000 buildings (in addition 
to manv thousands of local post offices). 


Smith for NEA Serviee 
There's lots of “big game,” but most 
Federal agencies have groups support- 
ing them to “‘protect’’ them from change. 


Of course, most of this sprawling 
growth has been necessary. Over the 
years the Federal Government has 
taken on more and more duties—and 
it naturally needs more workers and 
lots of money to carry out its many 
tasks. 

But in all this time our Government 
has become inefficient. If businesses 
were run as inefficiently as this, they 
would be forced to close their doors. 
One of the main difficulties is that the 
Government “jes’ growed.” Agencies 
and bureaus and divisions were tacked 
on wherever it was handy to do so at 
the moment. As a result there is much 
overlapping of activities and much 
wasted effort. Just as one example, a 
salmon on her way up the Columbia 
River to lay her eggs comes under the 
jurisdiction of 12 different agencies! 

On more important matters, there 
are 29 different Government agencies 
which can lend money. 

Until quite recently it took as much 
as $10 worth of “paper work” for Uncle 
Sam to buy something as simple as a 
typewriter ribbon. 

Departments or agencies—and the 
men who run them—are reluctant to 
give up duties and responsibilities they 
have acquired over the years. As a re- 
sult there is a great deal of rivalry and 
overlapping of work, because in the 
meantime new agencies spring up do- 
ing the same or similar work. 

So we have found out (Sue con- 
cluded) that Uncle Sam has more to 
do than ever before, but it certainly 





seems that he could be a lot more effi- 
cient about it. 


If. Attempts to Reorganize Uncle Sam 


We have found (said Johnny, begin- 
ning his committee’s report) that our 
Presidents have tried to “do something” 
about reorganizing the Government 
ever since 1887, when Grover Cleve- 
land was in office. From 1909 on, six 
Presidents in turn—Taft, Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt— 
have tried to bring order and efficiency 
into the disorderly and inefficient gov- 
ernment system. Their efforts all fell 
short of success. 

But right now we are in the middle 
of the most ambitious Government re- 
organization program ever started—and 
it’s already partly successful. In 1947 
Congress passed the Lodge-Brown Act, 
setting up a Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

This Commission was composed of 
six Democrats and six Republicans, so 
that it would be non-partisan. Our only 
living ex-President, Herbert C. Hoover, 
was named chairman. 

The Commission was to study the 
functions of the Government to try to: 
(a) eliminate duplication and waste; 
(b) consolidate similar activities and 
abolish others; (c) suggest ways to 
limit the amount of money spent with- 
out crippling the Government’s work. 

In other words the Commission was 
after efficiency first—and it was ex- 
pected that saving of money would fol- 
low as a natural result. 

The Hoover Commission divided its 
work among 24 “task forces”—groups 
of Commission members and outside 
experts. Each task force probed into 
a separate function of the Government. 
After more*than a full year of hard 
work the Commission submitted its re- 
ports to Congress last winter. 

The Commission made hundreds of 
recommendations. It suggested the set- 
ting up of a new Department of Social 
Security and Education. Other existing 
Departments (such as the Treasury, 
Labor, and Commerce) would be ex- 
panded to include some of the “stray” 
independent agencies which now report 
directly to the President. 

The Hoover Commission suggested 
a thorough streamlining of the Presi- 
dent’s office itself and of his relation- 
ships with the many Federal agencies 
which are not within the Cabinet De- 
partments. 

Altogether, the Commission believed 
that as much as four billion dollars a 
year can be saved, if all its suggested 
reforms are -put into effect. 


Il]. What Has Happened Thus Far 

(This is the report of Helen’s com- 
mittee to the Problems of Democracy 
class. ) 


We've looked into what has hap- 
pened since the Hoover Commission 
submitted its reports to Congress. We 
found that changes can be made in the 
Executive Branch in three different 
ways: 

1.) Congress has given the President 
the power to alter or combine the va- 
rious Federal agencies and to transfer 
divisions from within one Cabinet De- 
partment to another. The President 
submits his suggested reorganization 
plans to Congress. If neither the House 
nor the Senate disapproves the idea 
within 60 days, the changes take place. 
Last year one of the President’s reor- 
ganization proposals"was rejected, but 
six others were accepted. 

2.) Congress may pass new laws to 
alter the operation of the Cabinet De- 
partments or independent Federal 
agencies. 

3.) In certain cases Cabinet Secre- 
taries can carry out limited reforms 
within their own Departments. 

We prepared a chart (see below) to 
show the major changes which have 
already been made. These changes car- 
ry out about one fifth of the Hoover 
Commission’s suggestions. President 
Truman is expected to. propose other 
reorganization plans soon. 

We discovered (Helen’s report con- 
cluded) that the Hoover Commission 
spent $2,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money to investigate Uncle Sam (al- 
though the 12 men on the Commissiorr 
and many of their technical assistants 
received no pay). Already taxpayers 
have saved more than one billion dol- 
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lars through reforms that have been 
put into effect. 


IV. Who's For It—Who’s Against It 

Ours is the concluding report (Jim 
told the class). We have found that 
almost everyone is in favor of the 
Hoover Commission report—in general. 
A national Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report has been formed, under 
the leadership of Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple University. 
The Committee is making every effort 
to get businessmen, labor leaders, 
teachers, farmers, and, in fact, every 
citizen behind the Hoover Report. 

But, while everyone seems to be be- 
hind Government reorganization in 
general, there are many groups op- 
posed to individual items in the report. 
Everyone seems to have one “pet” 
agency which shouldn’t be touched. 
And Government agencies are glad to 
take on added responsibilities, but they 
don’t like to lose them. This was proved 
in a report put together by Senator 
John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.). He 
wrote to important Government officials 
asking whether or not they favor the 
changes suggested for their Depart- 
ment or agency. 

As one example, Tyeasury Secretary 
Snyder agreed that the Reconstruction 
Finance, Corporation and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation should 
become part of the Treasury. But 
should the Coast Guard be transferred 
from the Treasury to the Commerce 
Department? Indeed no, said Secretary 

(Concluded on page 14) 


Box Score on Government Reorganization 
1. Congress passed Reorganization Act of 1949. Act allows 
President to shift or abolish Federal agencies, unless plans 
are vetoed by either house of Congress within 60 days. 


GENERAL 


2. Congress set up a General Services Administration to 


combine purchasing of supplies, keep central records, and 
manage Government buildings. GSA is expected to end 
duplication of effort and waste of funds which resulted 
when these duties were spread out among many agencies. 


Six reorganization plans submitted to Congress by Mr. 


Truman became effective on August 20, 
transfer certain agencies to Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments; strengthen powers of chairmen of U. S. Maritime 
Commission and Civil Service Commission; make minor 
changes in Post Office administration; and tighten Presi- 


FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


1949. Plans 


dent’s control over National Security Council and National 
Security Resources Board. (See Oct. 5 KEY issue, page 8.) 


1. Congress approved laws to create an Under Secretary 


DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


dollars a year. 


STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


of Defense and to order steps bringing greater unity 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 2. Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson has reduced number of civilian 
employees of the armed forces, a saving of half a billion 


1. Staff of Secretary of State Dean Acheson has been 
strengthened by addition of more top officers. 2. Secretary 
Acheson has carried out numerous moves recommended 


by the Hoover Commission. 
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Is the present size of our national debt 
a danger to our economy? 
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Our Mountainous National Debt 


FOREWORD 
Te national debt is the total of the 


money which the government of a 

nation has borrowed (generally 
from its own people) and has not re- 
paid. Usually most of the debt is in the 
form of bonds issued by the govern- 
ment. 

The United States has always had a 
national debt. When our national gov- 
ernment formed in 1789 it in- 
herited a debt of more than 70 mil- 
lion dollars from the period of the 
Revolution. The costs of each important 
war in which the U.S. has taken part 
have greatly increased the national 
debt, and so did the great depression 
of the 1930's. 

In 1941, when the debt was more 
than 44 billion dollars, Congress order- 
ed that the debt must never exceed 65 
billions. To finance World War IU, 
Congress had to boost this limit to 300 
billion dollars in 1945. In that year 
the debt reached the peak of 279 bil- 
lions, but it has since declined some- 
what. 

The unpredecented size of the debt 
today has alarmed many Americans. 
Has the debt grown so large that it 
can never be paid? Will our Govern- 
ment be able to borrow enough money 
to pay for some future emergency? 
How will this enormous debt affect in- 
dividuals and families? Are we facing 
national bankruptcy? 


was 


These questions are highly technical 
and too complicated to explore fully in 
a short article. But here, in pro-and-con 
form, are two opposing points of view 
on the question: “Is the present size 
of the debt a danger to our economic 
system?” 


YES! 


URPPOSE Uncle Sam sent you, and 
Geach member of your class, a bill for 
$1,700. You’d be shocked. Yet that’s 
only your per capita share of the na- 
tional debt. To pay what it owes, our 
Federal Government would have to 
collect $1,700 from every person in the 
U.S., or more than $6,000 from every 
family. 


The national debt is a heavy burden 
right now. It costs the Federal Gov- 
ernment more thaw five billion dollars 
a year just to pay the interest on it, 
and this constitutes over 12 per cent of 
our whole annual budget. 

The debt is still growing. By June it 
will reach about 258 billion dollars. It 
seems likely there will be a deficit in 
the Government’s budget again next 
year, unless Congress makes drastic 
cuts. Congress’ recent record gives little 
hope that it will make any serious effort 
to reduce expenses. Increasing taxes 
isn’t popular with Congress_or the pub- 
lic. But if we can’t pay off the debt in 
these prosperous times, when will we? 

If any of several things happen, the 
national debt will get out of control, 
like a crazed elephant running amok. 
You, and your children, the taxpayers 
of future years, will be the chief victims 
if that happens. 

Suppose we let Uncle Sam get in the 
habit of spending more than his income 
year after year. Twenty years of five 
billion dollar deficits, like that of the 
current year, will push the debt above 
350 billions. By that time you, as a 
taxpayer, would be convinced that the 
Government simply didn’t know how 
to live within its income. You would 
begin to lose faith that your bonds 
would ever be repaid. You would refuse 
to buy any more bonds at the present 
low interest rate, which averages about 
two per cent. Perhaps the interest rate 
on Government bonds would rise to 


six or eight per cent (as happened’ 


during the Civil War). To pay the in- 
terest alone on a 350 billion dollar debt 
at six per cent would take 21 billion 
dollars! That's equal to half the present 
Federal budget. 

Suppose we have another great de- 
pression, like that of the I930’s. As 
people’s income dropped, the Govern- 
ment would get less in taxes. The cost 
of unemployment insurance would rise. 
Public works would be expanded to 
provide jobs. The debt would grow 
like a snowball rolling downhill. 

Suppose we have another war. World 
War II cost our Government about 400 
billion dollars. More than half was 
raised by borrowing money. World War 
IT cost 10 times as much as World War 
I. World War III, with atomic bombs 


and other fearsome weapons and ma- 
chines, would no doubt cost at least 10 
times as much as World War II. Where 
would the money come from? 

At best, according to plans discussed 
in Congress, it-would take 50 to 100 
years to pay off the present national 
debt (without any wars or depres- 
sions). That would mean long years of 
high taxes. Some economists say taxes 
are so high now that people are dis- 
couraged from starting new businesses 
or expanding industry. But, without 
this “venture capital” to keep our eco- 
nomic system growing, our whole econ- 
omy will slow down. Then, even if 
taxes are doubled or tripled, they will 
bring less and less income to the Gov- 
ernment. 

If you, as an individual, can’t pay 
your debts, you go bankrupt. You lose 
everything you have. What happens to 
our Government if the debt and in- 
terest get too big to be paid? 

The Government might refuse to 
pay some or all of its bonds. That 
would be a catastrophe for the whole 
world. Americans would lose faith in 
their Government, and our allies 
abroad would be convinced that Amer- 
ica was through as a great power. 
Then the Russians could move in at 
their leisure—“victory by bankruptcy”! 

Or the Government might start print- 
ing money to pay oft the bonds. As 
more and more of this phony money 
was issued, prices would shoot up out 
of sight. Dollars might become as 
worthless as marks were in Germany 
during the great inflation of the 1920’s. 
The debt would be paid off, all right. 
But almost everyone would suffer in 
the wild inflation. That’s cheating. And 
it ends in bankruptcy, too. 

As prices soared, people would de- 
mand that the Government control 
wages and prices. Insurance policies 
and savings would become worth less 
and less, as the purchasing power of 
money steadily dropped. Other controls 
would be necessary. Soon the Govern- 
ment would be boss of the whole eco- 
nomic system. We would find ourselves 
in the prison lockstep of communism 
or fascism. National bankruptcy, one 
way or another, would wreck this na- 
tion and bring democracy and freedom 
to an end. 
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OH YES, CONGRESS HATES DEBT! 


NO! 


Don’t be scared by the arguments of 
the affirmative. It’s true that, compared 
to all past records, we have an ele- 
phant-sized debt. But it’s not a mad 
elephant running amok. We acquired 
that elephant in a good cause—the 
cause of freedom—the cause of winning 
World War II. But now that we have 
the beast, we can tame and harness 
him and put him to useful work. 

Of course, it’s not comfortable to 
have an elephant in the cellar. You 
have to keep him properly fed (by 
paying interest) or he'll wreck the 
place. Is the interest a burden? Why, 
it amounts to less than three per cent 
of our national income. In proportion 
to our resources that’s very little. 

Who suffers from this debt burden? 
Obviously. the Government must collect 
money from taxpayers to pay interest 
and principal on Government bonds. 
But who gets these payments from the 
Government? To a large extent, the 
same people who pay the taxes. About 
80 million Americans own nearly 70 
billion dollars worth of Government 
savings bonds and other bonds. Banks, 
insurance companies, and other private 
corporations own about 130 billion 
more. (The rest is owned by state, 
local, and Federal Governments.) It’s 
no great burden to pay taxes that come 
back to you in the form of interest on 
Government securities. 


As the affirmative points out, the 
future is the real test. The debt is no 
danger or burden now, but will it be- 
come so later? 

Not if it’s gradually paid off. History 
shows that the American people have 
gone to work paying off the increased 
debt after each major war. We have 
made a start by paying off 27 billions, 
or about 10 per cent, of the peak 
amount of the national debt (279 bil- 
lions in 1945). Congress is discussing 
programs aimed at paying off one to 
three billions of principal per year. 

It is true that recent deficits have 
increased the debt several billions 
above the postwar low point of 252 
billion dollars. Federal spending is at 
a peak now, but is expected to taper 
off during coming years. There is no 
reason to expect constant deficits. Dur- 
ing our national history there have 
been 95 years when we had a budget 
surplus and 63 years of deficit. 

The most important point of all is 
that our economy is not standing still. 
We're a growing, expanding nation. 
Just before World War II our national 
income (the total value of all goods 
produced and services performed by 
all the people of the nation) was 57 
billion dollars. Today national income 
is more than 220 billions. President 
Truman forecasts a rise to 399 billions. 

Or look still farther” ahead. The re- 
spected economist, Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton of the Brookings Institution, be- 
lieves that America 100 vears from 
now could support a population twice 
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as large as at present, with a living 
standard eight times above today’s! 
Have faith in America! In an expand- 
ing economy, a much larger debt than 
today’s could be controlled with ease. 

Better still, we can put this debt ele- 
phant to useful labor. As Morris M. 
Townsend of the Treasury Department 
says: “Wise management of the debt 
will help to level off the peaks and val- 
leys in the national economy.” 

How can we handle the debt so that 
it will be useful? Here is a program 
which many economists favor: 

(1) Balance the Federal budget. 
Studies like those of the Hoover Com- 
mission on governmental] reorganization 
(see page 8) have shown how Federal 
spending can be cut without reducing 
services. 

(2) Reduce the debt. In good years, 
when the Government has a budget 
surplus, pay off some of the bonds and 
give the nation a margin of safety for 
new borrowing in case of emergency. 

(3) Spread the debt. More than a 
third of the debt is held by commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve System, 
where it is a source of inflation. By 
inducing more individuals to buy. Gov- 
ernment bonds, we would encourage 
thrift and security, give more people 
a direct interest in Government, and 
take out of circulation money that might 
be a spur to inflation. 

(4) Above all, keep America grow- 
ing. If our economy is expanding, the 
present national debt or even a much 
larger one will be no burden. 
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THE HALF CENTURY 


50-YEAR HALL OF FAME. 
What ten persons in the first half 
of the twentieth century most in- 
fluenced the world? 
4 United Press poll of editors chose the 
10 persons whose careers, they thought, 
affected the most people throughout the 
world for either good or evil. Their 
results: 

1. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the U.S. from 1933 to 1945, who 
led the nation to victory in the world’s 
worst war. 

2. Adolph Hitler, who built the Ger- 
man Nazi party on vicious race theories 
and pushed the world back to barbarism 
in World War II. 

3. Thomas A. Edison genius of the 
electric light, power production, the 
phonograph, and motion pictures. 

4. Winston Churchill, leader of Brit- 
ain in its “darkest hour” during World 
War II. 

5. Henry Ford, key figure of the auto- 
motive industry and the modern mass 
production system. 

6. Nicolai Lenin, father of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, who gave a practical 
basis to the theories of Karl Marx and 
founded the Soviet Union. ' 

7. The Wright brothers, who launched 
the world on the air age. 

8. Albert Einstein, brilliant mathe- 
matician whose theories of relativity and 
magnetic fields revolutionized scientific 
thought. 

9. Joseph Stalin, dictator of Soviet 
Russia. 

10. Louis Pasteur, nineteenth century 
French chemist whose discoveries mul- 
tiplied the life-saving power of medi- 
cme 

Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago picked his own 
‘ten greatest” list. He included: 1. 
Mohandas Gandhi, leader in India’s 
march to freedom. 2. Einstein. 3. Sig- 
mund Freud, founder of psychoanalysis. 
4. Albert Schweitzer, Swiss philosopher 
ind medical missionary in Africa. 5. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, symbol of hope 
to women and of universal human rights. 
6. Churchill. 7. Lenin. 8. FDR. 9. 
Sun Yat-sen, father of Chinese Republic. 
10. Henry Ford. 


THE FAR EAST 


FOCUS ON FORMOSA. One of 
the major problems inherited by 
the young year 1950 from the old 
year 1949 is: What should the 
U.S. do about Formosa? 
On the answer to this question hinges 
our entire policy toward China and pos- 
sibly toward all of Asia. 

Formosa is a large mountainous 
island in the western Pacific, about 90 
miles southeast of China. Its area of 
13,800 square miles is about twice the 


Understanding - 


they 


International News Photos 
New wrinkle in winter sports: It's 
an ice-cycle, equipped with an ice 
skate in front, deep-treaded tire 
in back. Ice-cycle races are the 
newest craze in Vienna, Austria. 


It has 6,000,000 
The island is one of the 


size of New Jersey. 

inhabitants. 

world’s chief sources of camphor. 
Today Formosa is practically ail that 


is left of non-Communist China. The 
Chinese Communists have gobbled up 
all of China’s mainland. To Formosa 
have fled the Nationalist government 
and its armies. Using the island as a 
base the Nationalists plan to continue 
the fight against the Communists. 

Some observers believe that the Com- 
munists are getting ready for an invasion 
of Formosa. 

Many military experts say loss of 
Formosa would weaken the Alaska- 
Japan-Okinawa-Formosa-Philippine line 
of U.S. defenses in the Western 
Pacific. 

For this reason, General Douglas 
MacArthur and other U.S. military 
leaders believe Formosa must be held 
in friendly hands at almost any cost. 

But the State Department has told 
Government officials that Formosa “has 
no special military significance” and 
that its fall is “anticipated.” 

Recently President Truman conferred 
with his National Security Council (top 
defense advisers ). At this conference—as 
reported by the press—three decisions 
were reached: 

1. No military action is to be taken 


by the U.S. te defend Formosa from 
Communist attack. 

2. Recognition of Communist regime 
in China should be withheld at this 
time. 

3. A new study should be made of 
the advisability of giving limited finan- 
cial and technical aid to the National- 
ists in Formosa. 

Shortly after these. decisions were 
made public, former President Herbert 
Hoover called upon the U. S. Govern- 
ment to use our Navy if necessary to 
keep the Chinese Communists out of the 
Nationalist-held Pacific islands of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, and Hainan; to 
refuse to recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime; and to continue support of 
the Nationalist government. 

Meanwhile, India has extended full 
diplomatic recognition to the Chinese 
Communist regime. Other nations in the 
British Commonwealth are expected to 
follow suit. The foreign ministers of 
these nations are meeting in Ceylon this 
week. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“ALL-AMERICAN” CITIES. A 
“team” of 11 U.S. cities were 
chosen for special honor last 
week, 
A group of experts in local government, 
meeting in Minneapolis for a National 
Municipal League Conference, ap- 
plauded these cities because the “voters 
got mad enough to fight” political evils 
and poor government in 1949. The “all- 
American” cities are: 

BAYONNE, N. J.: Voters fought “po- 
litical mismanagement” which was “at 
least partly responsible” for a slow-down 
of local industry which threatened the 
jobs of many workers. 

BOSTON, Mass.: Honored “for the 
single, simple reason that the voters in 
November kicked out Mayor James 
Michael Curley, one of the latest of the 
big city bosses to fall.” 

CINCINNATI, Ohio: Praised for 
fight against political bosses who did 
not govern in the public interest. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio: Moved to solve 
a serious sanitary problem caused by the 
sewage of 59 communities which flows 
down river to Cleveland. Voters ap- 
proved a new county idea, which would 
give the county broader power to meet 
the situation. 

DES MOINES, Iowa: Over protests 





of the “politicians” in control, voters 
approved a city-council manager type of 
government, with active support of 
civic groups and newspapers. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. Honored 
for forcing the mayor out of office after 
he had fined the city manager for sup- 
posed “lack of cooperation.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: Called “one 
of the worst goyerned in the nation,” 
the city was praised for electing a slate 
of Democratic reform candidates in op- 
position to the Republican “machine.” 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.: Made “a new 
city out of their old and dirty one” 
through a smoke control program. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.: Taxpayers 
and Rentpayers Association, despite lack 
of interest by two major political parties, 
put through a more efficient city man- 
ager government. 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas: Made prog- 
ress toward adopting city manager gov- 
ernment. 

WORCESTER, Mass.: Citizens’ 
groups fought to keep proportional rep- 
resentation which it had adopted in 
1948. Proportional representation per- 
mits all parties to be represented in the 
city council. 

eee 


“MERCY KILLING.” Does a doc- 
tor have a “right” to hasten the 
death of a dying patient? 
Dr. Hermann N. Sander, of Manchester, 
N. H. has been charged with the murder 
of a 59-year-old woman 
In early December Dr. Sander had 
injected air into the bloodstream of Mrs. 


ATOMIC GARDENING 


Abbie Borroto who was about to die of 
cancer. Ten minutes later the patient 
died. Dr. Sander had noted on the 
patient’s official record that he had in- 
jected ten cubic centimeters of air in 
her veins. 

On the basis of his own recorded act 
he was arrested and charged with mur- 
der. Dr. Sander said he had ‘given the 
injection as an “act of mercy” because 
Mrs. Borroto was in agony and would 
have died within a few hours anyhow. 
Under our laws a “mercy killing” (eutha- 
nasia) is considered to be “murder in 
the first degree.” 

After his arrest, Dr. Sander was re- 
leased from jail under a $25,000 bond 
to await trial. Upon being released he 
said, “I am not guilty of any legal or 
moral wrong.” 

Hundreds of Dr. Sander’s neighbors 
signed petitions approving his action. 
But New Hampshire’s Attorney-General 
W. L. Phinney said, “No one , . . has 
the right to take the life of another 
whether the motive is humane or other- 
wise . . . we live in a society governed 
by law. To permit any individual, how- 
ever well-intentioned, to flout the law 
by interposing his judgment as to how 
long a person shall live . . . cannot be 
condoned.” 

What's Behind It: Whether “eutha- 
nasia” is right or wrong has been long 
debated. Many doctors and some clergy- 
men as well as an organization—the 
Euthanasia Society of America—have 
tried to have our laws changed to make 
it legal. 

Two years ago a committee of nearly 


: ’ Wide World 
The world’s strangest garden is found at the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Argonne Laboratory 
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2,000 New York doctors drew up and 
approved a bill to legalize euthanasia 
and urged that mercy deaths “be brought 
out into the open and safeguarded 
against abuse rather than, as at present, 
be practiced illegally and without super- 
vision of regulation.” 

A poll taken in 1947 among the gen- 
eral public showed 37 per cent were 
in favor of euthanasia and 54 per cent 
were opposed. 

eee 


LIFE WAS JUST A BOWL OF 

PIGSKIN. Fifteen big bowl games 

attracted nearly a_ half-million 

football fans on January 2. 
Ohio State furnished most of the fire- 
works by upsetting a favored California 
team, 17-14, in the Rose Bowl. One of 
the top crowds in football history—100,- 
963 people—watched Jimmy Hague, the 
Buckeye end, decide a tense, thrilling 
contest with a 28-yard field goal in the 
final two minutes of play. 

In the Sugar Bowl classic at New 
Orleans, a crowd of 82,470 saw Okla- 
homa stretch its winning streak to 21 
games by running roughshod over Lou- 
isiana State, 35-0. Fullback Leon Heath 
sparked the Sooner attack with two 
touchdowns, one on an 86-yard run—the 
longest touchdown run from scrimmage 
in Sugar Bow] history. 

Rice, the pride of the Southwest, set 
off a powerhouse attack that flattened 
North Carolina, 27-13, before 75,347 in 
the Cotton Bowl at Dallas. 

In the fourth major bowl game—the 
Orange Bowl at Miami—Santa Clara’s 
iron men stunned 64,816 spectators by 
drubbing favored Kentucky, 21-13. 


EUROPE 


FINNS KEEP FINGERS 
CROSSED. Pity the Finns. They 
are in a tight spot. And they 
know it. 
A small country close to Russia, Finland 
has succeeded thus far in resisting Mos- 
cow pressure to become a Soviet satel- 
lite. 

What particularly “riles” the Russians 
is that their “Finnish” Communist party 
is making no headway in Finland. This 
is despite the generous support given by 
Moscow to the local Reds. 

The Finns, an independent demo- 
cratic people with strong socialist lean- 
ings, just don’t take to communism. In 
the elections to the Diet (Parliament) 
in 1948, the Communists won only 38 
out of the 200 seats. 

Another national election is scheduled 
tor January 17. Moscow, seemingly, de- 





cided that this was a logical time to get 
“tough” with the Finns in the hope of 
scaring them into voting the Communist 
ticket. 

Russia handed a strongly-worded pro- 


near Chicago. Plants are grown under hermetically sealed conditions. Radio- 


active carbon dioxide is introduced into the plants. They are fed to ani- 
mals or bacteria. Powerful radiations continue after plants are digested, 
giving scientists valuable clues to many of nature’s secrets. Radioactive 
plants are closely guarded, as they would be highly dangerous to humans. 





NEWS (Continued) 


test to the Finnish Minister in Moscow. 
In it the Soviet government accused Fin- 
land of harboring more than 300 “war 
criminals” of Russian origin. These war 
criminals are believed to be Soviet de- 
serters who escaped to Finland during 
the war. But the Russians did not fur- 
nish any lists. The Finnish government 
is at a loss to know how to reply. 

The Soviet protest came only a few 
hours after Finnish President Juho 
Paasikivi delivered a New Year’s mes- 
sage to his people. In the message he 
declared that “there must be no enemies 
of the Soviet Union in Finland, only 
friends.” He added that the “main prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy is to observe 
agreements entered into.” But these as- 
surances, apparently, did not please the 
hard-to-please Russians. 

What's Behind It: Finland was con- 
quered by the Swedes in 1155 and re- 
mained under their rule for some 650 
years. 

In 1809 Sweden gave Finland to 
Russia. After the Russian Revolution in 
1917 Finland proclaimed her independ- 
ence. A Communist-provoked civil war 
was unsuccessful. 

On November 30, 1939, Russia at- 
tacked Finland. The sturdy Finns fought 
back for more than three months, but 
were finally overpowered. She was 
forced to surrender some territory to 
Russia. 

In a spirit of revenge the Finns joined 
the Nazi attack on Russia in 1941—and 
lost again. The Russians took back the 
territory formerly given to them and im- 
posed heavy reparations (damage pay- 
ments) on the Finns. At a great sacrifice 
to her economy, Finland has met these 
payments to Russia. Politically, she has 
been steering a very cautious course— 
doing all she can not to antagonize her 
neighbor. 

Question for 1950: Will Finland be 
able to retain her independence? 


FOLLOW-UPS 


King Abdullah of Jordan formally an- 
nexed to his kingdom that part of 
PALESTINE now held by his troops 

. In FRANCE the government of 
Premier Georges Bidault won six votes 
of confidence in the French National 
Assembly by a slim margin. But more 
trouble is ahead. The Assembly may 
not uphold Bidault in voting on taxes 
and the budget still to come (see Nov. 2 
issue). VIET NAM, part of French 
‘ndo-China, became semi-independent 
m December 30. France will still con- 
rol Viet Nam’s defense and foreign 
affairs (see map of Asia, Oct. 5 KEY 
ssue) 





voi MOT THE DUNG BINH GAN GOC, CHO 
QUAN MINH OVONG DEM VOT Zs 
CON SONG DONG THANH BANG 
BAT NGO, ONG WASHINGTON Ga BAT 
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This is a panel from the comic bock “Eight Great Americans,” to be dis- 
tributed in Asia by the State Depariment (see last week's issve). Drawing 
shows Washington crossing the Delaware. The caption reads, in Annamese, 
“In a bold maneuver General Washington captured one British force by 
moving his army and crossing an icy river at night for a surprise attack.” 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


CROP OF KNOWLEDGE. Here 
are a few of the fascinating re- 
ports made at the annual meeting 
of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science: 
e Better than hearing aids or sign lan- 
guage for the deaf mute will be new 
electronic equipment which will permit 
the deaf to “hear” conversation through 
their fingertips. The device transforms 
sound waves into mechanical vibrations. 
The device may be reduced eventually 
to a small portable receiver attached to 
each finger. 
e Old wives’ tales and proverbs on the 
weather, often denounced as false and 
misleading, were given a cleaner bill of 
health by Dr. Vaden W. Miles, Detroit 
physicist. Of 153 proverbs connected 
with weather, Dr. Miles found, 57 per 
cent were “true in terms of scientific 
principles.” “Red sky at night, sailors’ 
delight” and “moonlight nights have the 
heaviest frost” were given a high degree 
of accuracy. But don’t rely on “the 
north wind doth blow, and we shall have 
snow.” 


Quik Quiz 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


‘etinnatisiatns a ee te the gal 
dent of Finland? 


2. Should sailors be 
pleased or warned by a “red sky at 
night”? 


—_—_——_sSOS=7. Which was not on 
the U. P.’s list of “ten greatest”: Ford, 
Hitler, Churchill, Mussolini? 


__sC«d4..«~ What: nation: has 
annexed Arab Palestine? 


A. . fe ye 
entific term for “mercy killing”? 





Our BIG Government 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Snyder, “The loss might result in a se- 
rious impairment in the enforcement” 
of laws administered by the Treasury. 

And in the same way, heads of both 
the RFC and the FDIC presented rea- 
sons for opposing the shift of their 
agencies to the Treasury. 

We think (concluded Jim) that a 
statement by Mr. Hoover sums it up. 
He said recently, “If nobody is hurt, 
you can take it that this is not a reor- 
ganization of the Federal Government.” 
In other words, whenever changes are 
made someone is going to lose out in 
terms of personal prestige. And certain 
groups in the nation may lose the spe- 
cial protection of a Federal Agency on 
which they now depend. But the im- 
portant thing is to keep our eyes on 
the one important goal—making our 
tremendously big Government work as 
efficiently as possible. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Do you know of examples of 
waste or duplication of effort in your 
local government? What can be done 
to end it? 

2. Can you think why it is especially 
important today for Uncle Sam to be 
as efficient as possible? 





Senior Scholastic 


Semester Review Quiz 


Questions are based on material in Senior 


My name___ 
Scholastic, Sept. 21, 1949 through Jan. 11, 1950 


re 
i a 





Reply to each question by writing the answer in the 
space provided under each picture. Each counts 2. Total 30 


PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


1. What's the name 
of our Interior Secre- 
tary, newest member 
of the Cabinet? 


6. This is the sym- 
bol of what famous 
newspapermen’s club 
in Washington? 


11. Of what group 
with delegotes from 
59 nations is he the 
president? 


2. This is Pope Greg- 
ory XIiit. What did 
he improve which we 
use daily? 


7. Money troubles 
plague this Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 
What's his name? 


12. The company us- 
ing this symbol is 
accused of violating 
what U. S. low? 


3. Who is this Asian 
leader, recently an 
important visitor in 
the U. $.? 


4. Mr. A-Bomb him- 
self. Did the U. N. 
reach agreement on 
controlling him? 


8 and 9. This lady, our first woman ambassador, 
recently took up her post in this king’s country. 


I ee 


What nation does he rule? 


13. He’s new U. S. 
Navy head. Be care- 
ful now, who's his 
commander in chief? 


VS 
one Son Shae 


German Republic. 
What's his nome? 


My score _ 


5. She led work to- 
ward U. N. adoption 
of the Universal Dec- 
laration of .. . 


10. This is a sketch 
of Hoover Dam. What 
river is spanned by 
this dam? 


15. This and what 
other crop are the 
main products of the 
Hawaiian Islands? 


Turn page 








Mapping the News 


@ Here are three maps of important world 
areas. Although they are not on the same 
scale, you should be able to identify the regions 
they cover. Now test your ability as a headline 
writer. Referring to the numbers on the map, 
provide the missing word or words for each 
headline by writing it in the space provided. 


U. S. CONSUL-GENERAL ANGUS 
WARD, AFTER LONG IMPRISON- 
MENT, RELEASED BY. . 





DISPUTE FOR CONTROL OF ..... 
REMAINS UNSETTLED 





QUIRINO ELECTED AFTER 
FIERCE, BLOODY CAMPAIGN 


Each counts 2. Total 20. 








SIXTEEN STATES JOIN TOGETHER 


TO FORM UNITED STATES 





TWO BRITISH DOMINIONS VOTE 


TO TURN 
OUT OF OFFICE 




















THREE PRESIDENTS CLAIM OFFICE AT ONE 


TIME IN 














.*. NAMED CAPITAL OF FEDERAL 
GERMAN REPUBLIC 








ONLY ONE CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT ON 
THE BALLOT AS CITIZENS OF 
GO TO THE POLLS 


ALTHOUGH STILL A COMMUNIST NATION, 
.. DEFIES DOMINATION BY RUSSIA 








10. (For this question, refer to shaded areas on map.) 
NATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE JOIN WITH 
U. S., CANADA, ICELAND, TO SIGN THE 
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Summing Up the Semester 








@ Unless your teacher tells you otherwise, ANSWER ONLY FIVE SECTIONS out 
of the eight sections on this and the next page. Before starting, glance over 
both pages, and select the five sections which you can best answer. 








|. THE UNITED NATIONS ° 


It’s important to remember the dif- 
ferent powers of the various United Na- 
tions groups. In the space to the left of 
each of the following statements, place 
the initials of the one U. N. group which 
is most closely connected with it. Use GA 
for General Assembly, SC for Security 
Council, TC for Trusteeship Council, 
IC] for International Court of Justice, 
SA for one of the specialized agencies. 
Each counts 1. Total 10. 

. Adopted a Universal Declara- 
tion on December 10, 1948 
2. Elected Yugoslavia over Czech- 
oslovakia to Security Council 
. Cholera epidemic halted by ac- 
tion of World Health Organi- 
zation 
Referred question of South- 
West Africa trusteeship to In- 
ternational Court of Justice 
Has turned down applications 
of 14 nations for membership 
in U. N 
3. Voted in December, 1949, for 
the internationalization of Je- 
rusalem 
. Consists of 11 members 
. Will rule on whether General 
Assembly may admit new 
members by itself 
Decided fate of former Italian 
colonies in Africa 
Consists of 12 members, half 
of whom administer trust ter- 
ritories 


ll. READING A CHART 


The answers to these questions can 
be found in the chart at right. On the 
line to the left of each of the following 
statements, place a T if it is true, an F 
if it is false, and NS if evidence in the 
chart is not sufficient to give you the 
answer. Each counts 2. Total 10. 

_1. The percentage of population un- 
der five years of age has been de- 
creasing steadily since 1860. 

2. Medical science has made it pos- 
sible for the percentage of the 
population over 65 to increase. 

3. Between 1900 and 1940 the per- 
centage of the population 20 to 44 
increased six per cent. 

It is predicted that in 1960 more 
than 30 per cent of our population 
wil] be 45 years of age or over. 

. By the vear 1960 it is predicted 
that we will find it a crushing bur- 


den to support all those over the 
age of 65. 


iil. THE NEWS AT HOME 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 

__a. Congress is expected to consider 
soon all of the following, except 
1. aid to education 
2. national health insurance 

3. membership in the North At- 

lantic Pact 

4. repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
. During the past five months there 

were strikes in each of the fol- 

lowing industries, except 

1. automobiles 

2. steel 

3. men’s clothing 

4. coal 

All of the following are court 

trials which have taken place in 

the U. S. in recent months, except 
. Alger Hiss case 
. Coplon and Gubitchev case 

3. Communist leaders case 

4. Social Security case 
. The territories which have repeat- 

edly asked for admission to the 

U. S. as states are 

1. the Philippine Islands 

2. Alaska and Hawaii 


l 
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3. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 
4. Samoa and Guam 
. The population of the following 
states has increased far more than 
the national average since 1940: 
1. California and Oregon 
2. Colorado and New Mexico 
3. New York and Illinois 
4. Oklahoma and Texas 
A conservation problem which has 
aroused the nation in recent weeks 
is the 
1. need tor retorestation 
2. dust storms in the southwest 
3. flood control 
4. water shortage in many areas 
All of the following are Cabinet 
members, except 
1. Paul G. Hoffman 
2. Charles F. Brannan 
3. Maurice J. Tobin 
4. Oscar L. Chapman 
Under the recently revised Fair 
L. Standards Act, the mini- 
mum hour for most 
workers in interstate commerce is 
1. 40 cents 3. 75 cents 
2. 55 cents 4. one dollar 
[he man who recently resigned as 
chairman of the U. S. Atomic En- 
ery Commission is 
1. J. Parnell Thomas 
2. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
3. Julius A. Krug 
4. David E. Lilienthal 
New senators who have recently 
taken their seats are all of the fol- 
lowing, except 
1. Harry Darby 
2. Herbert H. Lehman 


abor 
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UNITED STATES POPULATION BY AGE 
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8. William Benton 
4. Andrew J. May 


IV. IN OTHER LANDS 


On the line to the left of the names in 
Column A, write the number preceding 
the description in Column B which best 
matches it. There is one description in 
Column B which does not fit any coun- 
try listed. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


Column A 
_a. Sweden 
b. Norway 
_c. U. S. of Indonesia 
_d. Italy 
e. Britain 


Column B 

Devaluation here started a wave 
of currency devaluations in other 
countries. 
This country is the world’s largest 
exporter of butter. 
This Scandinavian country did not 
join the North Atlantic Pact. 
The labor government here re- 
cently increased its majority in its 
parliament as a result of a na- 
tional election. 

5. Dr. Soekarno was named presi- 
dent. 

6. This country will be host to thou- 
sands of Holy Year Pilgrims. 


V. PROS AND CONS 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a Y if it supports a yes answer to 
the question and an N if it supports a 
no answer. Each counts 1. Total 10. 

A. Should we extend recognition to 
Communist China? 

_1. We will “lose face” in the Far 
East and forsake our former 
friends. 

_2. The Communists actually govern 
most of China now. 

B. Should the Government have 
power to forbid strikes in essential in- 
dustries? ° 

_3. The right to strike is the only real 
weapon labor has. 

4. Compulsory arbitration can pro- 
tect the public interest. 

C. Should we share our “know-how” 

with the world? 

5. Poverty breeds war and revolu- 
tions. 

It is an extension of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy, which has 
reaped rewards for all concerned 

D.*Should we elect the President by 
popular vote? 

_7. The present electoral system has 

worked well for 160 years. 

_8. “Splinter” parties will develop, 
and we will follow in the path of 


Francg 


E. Does the U. S. believe in the 

U. N.? 

__9. The European Recovery Program 
is controlled by the U. S., and we 
keep a tight hold on its purse 
strings. 

10. U.S. participates in all U. N. or- 
gans, commissions, and special- 
ized agencies. 


Vi. AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN LITERATURE 


You have learned history through 
novels in Dr. Commager’s memorable 
discussions of great American epics. But 
here are five more-or-less general state- 
ments based on this series of articles. 
Write T opposite a true statement, F 
opposite a false one. Each counts 2. 
Total 10. 

__1. Alaska during the gold-rush days 
is the setting of Grace Zaring 
Stone’s The Cold Journey 
Winston Churchill, author of The 
Crossing, has been called the 
Theodore Roosevelt of American 
novelists. 

President Andrew Johnson is one 
of the important historical person- 
ages characterized in Elizabeth 
Page’s novel, The Tree of Liberty. 
The Oregon Trail is Francis Park- 
man’s eye-witness account of life 
with the Indians on the Western 
prairie. 

The conflict of thought and ideas 
between Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton is a central 
theme of The Tree of Liberty. 


Vil. READIN’, WRITIN’, 
AND RHETORIC 


The following questions are based on 
this semester’s reading, speech, and 
composition articles. In the space oppo- 
site each letter, write the number of the 
best answer. Each counts 2. Total 10. 
__a. If you faithfully use your textbook 

accessories to learning you know 
that a bibliography is 
1. an alphabetized guide to every 
man, place, and event de- 
scribed in the book 
special dictionary of un- 
usual words used in the text 
3. a list of books and pamphlets 
which give you more detail 
about topics covered in the 
book 
When the author of a controver- 
sial article makes a point that is 
not pertinent, he is 
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1. including information or argu- 
ments that have no bearing on 
the problem 

2. being insolent 

3. drawing conclusions from in- 
sufficient evidence 

Want to put your best foot for- 

ward in your class recitations? 

Then don't 


1. be an all-out listener 
2. put on a show 
8. take plenty of time to think 
about your answer 
. If you’re breaking down a main 
topic in your composition outline 
into subtopics, be sure to have at 
least : 
1. two subtopics 
2. five subtopics 
3.~a dozen subtopics 
The main thought of a good para- 
graph is stated 
1. at the beginning 
2. in the topic sentence 
3. at the end 


Vill. SHORT STORIES 


Below are the titles of ten short stories 
that appeared in Senior Scholastic dur- 
ing the past semester. Following each 
title is a group of four items. Three in 
each group should remind you of per- 
sonalities, events, etc., that play a prom- 
inent part in the story. Place the letter 
of the one item which is out of place 
in the space provided. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 

__1. “Reflection of Luanne” 

a. broken window, b. carbon 
copy, c. warning note, d. a 
good cry 

2. “The Red Dog” 

a. owner of a small-town garage, 
b. tornado, c. city apartment, 
d. recurring nightmare 

3. “A Penny’s Worth of Character” 

a. basketball letter, b. flour sacks, 
c. grocery store, d. mother 

. “What Was It?” 

a. Baltimore, Md., b. boarding 
house, c. supernatural Some- 
thing, d. death by starvation 

. “Nobody Loves a Fat Boy” 

a. bathroom scales, b. wire-haired 
terrier, c. scornful damsel, d. 
football tryouts 

—__6. “A Song Writer in the Family” 

a. misunderstood genius, b. pickle 
merchant, c. Christmas shop- 
ping, d. unrequited love 

. “What Did I Do?” 

a. bowling date, b. popular girl, 

c. country club, d. convertible 
. “Noel at Madame Rolland’s” 

a. Iwo Jima, b. infantry replace- 
ments, c. trapped company, 
d. bed in the kitchen 

. “All That Glitters Is Not Brass” 

a. Mexican Revolution, b. Amer- 
ican dollars, c. hotel room, d. 
big deal 

—__10. “First Christmas in Maine” 
a. Bowdoin grant, b. maple 
sugar, c. swing-dingle, d. 
Sioux Indians 


My score for these two pages__ 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Security— 
Or the American Dream? 


Dear Editor: 

Everyone wants security, and that’s 
only natural. But our constant seeking 
of security is, I think, wrecking our 
American way of life. 

The meaning of security in this coun- 
try has changed considerably. Origin- 
ally it meant that one would always 
know where his next meal was coming 
from, would have a roof over his head 
and clothes on his back. Now one has 
more requirements: a radio (or tele- 
vision), telephone, car, refrigerator, 
and a myriad other things. , 

There was a time when a man (and 
his wife) depended upon initiative and 
drive. People like this made our coun- 
try great. But, as time went by, the 
need to be secure became more and 
more ‘urgent, and we were no longei 
willing to take a chance. The American 
people began to lose their “push”; they 
wanted someone to take care of them— 
and that someone was the Government. 
Hundreds of agencies were set up for 
the payment of subsidies and pensions. 
People out of jobs blame the Govern- 
ment for their predicament and de- 
mand that they be paid for their in- 
convenience. They are paid. Anyone 
who isn’t receiving a check from the 
Government is considered a “sucker.” 

The American people are giving up 
their freedom for security. This free- 
dom is more important than the ques- 
tion of whether or not the farmer gets 
as much per bushel for his wheat as 
he thinks he should, or whether Tillie 
Jones receives unemployment checks 
because she can’t—or won’t—find a job. 
The big question is: “Shall the Ameri- 
can way of free living continue? Can 
we, in our desperate search for secur- 
ity, continue to perpetuate the Ameri- 
can dream?” 

Henry F. Lacy, Jr. 
Will Rogers High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Writing on the British experiment 
with socialism, Leah Ray Chapman 
comes to a conclusion directly opposed 
to that of Henry F. Lacy, Jr. 


Dear Editor: 

Though politicians and newspaper 
columnists declare that there is very 
little difference between the British 
Labor Party’s program in England and 
the Communist Party’s program in the 
Soviet Union, one doesn’t have to 
think very hard to realize that free 
elections are still held in England, that 
justice is still administeréd, that the 
English people can bounce the La- 
borites whenever they wish. Socialism 
plus democracy is quite a different 
thing from socialism without democ- 
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England is a land where kings reign, 
but have no power; where union lead- 
ers can become knights, and aristocrats 
can become ‘ministers of a Labor gov- 
ernment; where the constitution re- 
mains unwritten, but is strictly ob- 
served. England proves that it is pos- 
sible for democracy to flourish under 
an oligarchy, and a class system to 
exist under socialism. I think that the 
socialism of Attlee, Bevin, and Morri- 
son is evolutionary and democratic. 

Following the pattern of its history, 
the British Conservative Party will ab- 
sorb most of the Labor Party program. 
I believe that, sooner or later, Tory 
socialism will be sold to the English 
public. 

Leah Ray Chapman 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va. 


Top Government “Secrets” 


Shall we—or shall we not—air our 
Army-Navy-Air Corps quarrels? 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that our government 
lets out too much information that 
could be very useful to our enemies if 
they got hold of it. For instance, I saw 
a newsreel about the recent Army- 
Navy-Air Corps feud. This kind of pub- 
licity is very injurious to the safety of 
our nation. The high officials of our 
government should keep such matters 
secret! More and more top secrets are 
slipping out from the government's 
fingers. If high officials don’t take a 
firmer grip on things, Russia won’t need 
spies. 

Sally Young 
Evanston (iil.) Township M. §. 


The No. 1 Secret 
What shall we do to control the use 
of our No. 1 government secret, the 
atom bomb? 





What Do YOU Think? 


@ Do you have an opinion on cur- 
rent affairs, a gripe, or a pet peeve? 
Write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup.” The most interesting 
and significant contributions will be 
published. Address: Roundup Edi- 
tor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. This is the 
chance you have been waiting for. 
Hop to it! 
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Dear Editor: 

Each of the Big Five powers—China, 
Russia, Britain, France, and the United 
States—should know the atomic secret. 
Only Britain, the United States, and 
possibly Russia know the secret now. 
If all five countries had that knowl- 
edge, maybe Russia would use its veto 
power less, and the United Nations 
would get some place. 


Doug Cunningham 
Evanston (ill.) Township H. S$. 


Federal Aid— 
Home and Abroad 

Is it Uncle Sam—or Uncle Sap? 

Should the Federal government 
spend billions for relief of less fortu- 
nate countries? Or should these funds 
be used only for causes at home? 

Let us know which side you are on! 


Dear Editor: 

The Federal government should pay 
more for the upkeep of public schools. 
In 1975, will the United States be dem- 
ocratic, socialistic, or communistic? 
That is up to the schools. 

If the government would stop spend- 
ing so much money overseas and in- 
stead build new schools and employ 
additiona] teachers, the children of to- 
day will make better citizens tomorrow. 


Harold Davis 
Evanston (1H.) Township H. §. 


Dear Editor: 

We should aid the Chinese people 
in every way, but now that the Chinese 
communists are taking over—why help 
them? 

We in America recently held trials 
for persons suspected of collaborating 
with the communists. To stand by our 
principles, we cannot aid China if our 
communist enemies will benefit by that 
aid. 

People suffering from the terrible dev- 
astations of war need food, clothing, 
and shelter. We should have dispensed 
with red tape and helped the Chinese 
immediately. Had we sent aid sooner, 
it is possible that the present situation 
would never have arisen. True, we are 
in debt. But a prosperous people like 
us should have fon ready to serve in 
time of emergency. 


Bettye Carlin 
Wi Regors High Scheel 
Tulse, Oklahoma 
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Winter Passage 


it was bad luck to kill the huge, soaring bird— 


but the lives of doomed seamen 


might be at stake in those mountainous wintry seas 


HE nest was a slight depression in 

the sandy soil beside a clump of 
tussock grass. Behind it a cliff rose 
steeply, cutting away the blast of the 
fierce west gales that blew almost un- 
ceasingly throughout the year. To west 
and south rolled for thousands of miles 
the mountainous seas of the South At- 
lantic. A few miles to the south, Horn 
Island, too wild for even sea birds to 
nest on, rose frowning and stark from 
the waves. 

A week before the two eggs were due 
to hatch, a skua gull that had watched 
its chance the first was laid 
swooped down and bore one off; while, 
a few feet awav, the mother bird sav- 
agely snapped her great yellow bill, 
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powerless to waddle back to the nest in 
time to drive off the raider. 

It was blowing a hurricane on the 
day that the solitary egg hatched, but 
though the wind roared with unremit- 
ting fury the nestling knew no fear. A 
soft grav ball of fluffiest down, his sole 
feeling was hunger. 

As day by day his parents crammed 
food into his bill, the young albatross 
grew amazingly. Nowhere along the 
nest-crowded foreshore did any nestling 
grow as fast as he. Of all the nests, his 
alone had been raided by the thieving 
skua. For him, his parents’ loss was gain. 
Every day he gulped down food enough 
for two. And yet, with a seemingly in- 
satiable appetite, he screeched for more. 


By BILL ADAMS 
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There came at last a morning when 
the young albatross fluttered onto his 
mother’s back, and nestled there be 
tween her wide white wings. In his 
bright, beady eyes was a look of both 
desire and fear. He was still huddled on 
his mother’s broad back when she ros« 
slowly unfolded her many jointed wings 
spread them and sailed due southward 
on the gale. Floating without effort on 
the wind, she flew on and on till the 
Horn was almost out of sight behind 
her. 

Till his mother returned to the fore 
shore, the voung bird remained between 
her wings. Then he fell clumsily back to 
the nest and petulantly screeched fo: 
food. She paid no heed, and presently 
he fluttered onto her back again and she 
flew seaward once more. And this time 
while she hovered a hundred feet above 
the raging water, he fell—shaken from 
his perch by a sudden, determined tilt 

(‘Continued on page 27) 








Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


Last Minute Call for 
Big “SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO” 
Photography Contest! 


Calling all students! Here’s your last 
chance to enter the thrilling Annual 
Scholastic-Ansco contest. Remember, 
there are Regional and National Awards 

. you can double your money if your 
prize-winning picture is taken on Ansco 
film . . . and national prize-winners will 
be exhibited in New York City, spring 
of 1950! 


PRIZES GALORE 
ENTER TODAY! 


Cash Prizes 


$1170 In Cash for 13 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize— $50 in each division 
2nd Prize—$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division 
For prize winners taken on Ansco film, 
double the above amounts as follows: 
$100 instead of $50; $50 instead of $25, 
and $30 instead of $15, in cash! 


Three Scholarships! 
Seniors are awarded three scholarships. 
Two of them for two years at the Fred 
Archer School of Photography in Los 
Angeles — the other at New Haven’s 
Progressive School of Photography. 


Other Prizes, Too! 
Honorable Mentions given. in each 
classification. Awards consist of 12 rolls 
(or equivalent value in film packs or cut 
sheets) of Ansco film—in any size. 


LAST YEAR’S FIRST PRIZE WINNER— This splendid picture received top honor in the “Scenes” division— 
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one glance at it will tell you why. So come on, how about submitting your best photograph, right now! 








IMPORTANT! 


Get your “SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO” entry blank, 
TODAY—consult your teacher for closing date! 
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enn You Double your prize money— 
if you take your picture on Ansco til / 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION —"FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 





EVERY GIRL wants a clear, fresh com 
plexion. Every boy wants the physical 
stamina to make the team in his favorite 
sport. Sometimes a small change in your 
health habits can make a big difference 
in the way you look and feel. If you 
have any questions about your health, 
send them to Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


Q. Will running around the block, 
jumping rope, and doing similar exer- 
cises before breakfast help me to re- 
duce? 

A. After such a workout, you'll prob- 
ably be so hungry and eat such a hearty 
breakfast that you'll get back many 
more fat-producing calories than you 
used up! Exercise is important in any 
reducing program because it helps to 
burn up fat. But if you run and jump 
rope, and then sit down to a breakfast 
of waffles with butter and syrup, you 
will not have benefited much, as far 
as reducing is concerned. 

One waffle with butter and syrup 
gives you 500 calories. To use up that 
many calories in exercise, you would 
have to run for 50 minutes, swim for an 
hour or skate for an_ hour and a half. 
By all means, exercise to help yourself 
reduce, but choose exercise that you 
enjoy and that doesn’t tire you out. 
However, unless at the same time you 
eat fewer fatty, starchy, and sweet 
foods, your excess weight will take a 
long time to melt away. 


Q. Does it hurt the feet to sleep 
with socks on in the wintertime? 


A. Not at all. You will always sleep 
etter if your feet are warm. Just be 
sure the socks are large enough to give 
vour toes wiggle room. 


Q. Iam on the basketball team, and 
our coach insists that we toss the ball 
around before a game starts. Is there a 
good reason for this? 


A. Warming up before a game puts 
your muscles to work gradually. Sud- 
den very active exercise may strain 
your muscles, causing what is known 
as “Charley horse.” Besides, your mus- 
cles do their best work after they have 
been in action for a few minutes. A 


light warm-up will improve your play- 
ing, and it will also ease the nervous- 
ness which even the best players often 
experience before a big game. 


Q. What can I do to keep my lips 
and hands from chapping? I am out- 
doors a lot and have trouble with 
chapped lips. 

A. A colorless lip pomade (which 
you can get in any dime or drugstore) 
will help prevent chapped lips. Also, 
try not to moisten your lips when you 
are outdoors. As for hands, be sure to 
dry them well every time you wash. 
Then use a hand lotion or rub a bit of 
cream into them. Wear gloves when you 
are outdoors. 


Q. Which foods are most likely to 
bring on pimples? 

A. Chocolate, pies, pastries, candies, 
and nuts, in excessive amounts are 
chief offenders. Better cut down on 
them as much as possible and substitute 
fruits. Also, avoid fried foods, gravies, 
and fatty foods. They also tend to cause 
pimples during the teen years. 


Q. My friend and I would like to 
give ourselves home permanents. We 
would like to know if they are safe, or 
whether they might harm our hair. 


A. If directions for handling and 
using the lotions are carefully followed, 
home permanents are safe for general 
use. Be sure all traces of your old 


George Clark, News Syndicate, Inc 
“1 drank chocolate malts with him 
every afternoon till | got so fat 
be won't look at me any more.” 


permanent, if you have one, are 
trimmed off before you start—or your 
hair ends will be brittle and break 
easily. If you have very fine “baby” 
hair, you might be better off with a 
professional permanent wave. Applica- 
tions of waving lotions to such hair need 
to be carefully timed—or the permanent 
may make your hair kinky instead of 
curly. 


Better Meals—Better Marks 


If you have ever wondered whethe: 
better meals may help to ‘make you a 
better student, the answer is yes! 

In a survey made of 6500 students, 
most of whom were poorly fed, doctors 
found that undernourished boys and 
girls were inattentive in school. They 
couldn’t concentrate for more than a 
few minutes at a time. It took them 
twice as long as healthy students to 
memorize information. They were slow 
thinkers and found it difficult to follow 
teachers’ explanations. 

There are many cases of poor stu- 
dents who rose from failing marks to 
class leaders when they began to eat 
more nourishing meals. 


Banquet on a Budget 


Entertaining on a budget is always 
a problem, especially when you start 
by inviting six people and g dozen 
show up. One easy way to make every- 
body happy—including your pocket- 
book—is to serve spaghetti. It’s the 
favorite dish of many males from six 
to 60. What’s more, we’ve never met a 
boy who wouldn’t take a hand in mak- 
ing the sauce! 

Spaghetti is nourishing when you 
add a good sauce and cheese, which 
will supply protein and calcium. A 
steaming hot platter of spaghetti, a 
crisp salad, fruit, and your favorite bev- 
erage should establish your reputation 
as a superchef. 

Here’s how to make the basic tomato 
sauce, enough for 1 pound of spa- 
ghetti. Heat 4 tablespoons of oil in a 
saucepan. Add 2 sliced onions and a 
minced clove of garlic. Cook 5 min- 
utes. Add 1 large can of tomatoes, 
bring to a boil, turn the flame low and 
let the sauce simmer for 1 hour. Then 
add \ teaspoon sugar, a sprinkle of salt 
and pepper, and cook 10 minutes more. 
Add % teaspoon oregano (you buy it 
in an Italian grocery store) and let 
simmer until ready to serve. Cook the 
spazhetti according to directions on the 
package, drain well, place on a platter, 
and top with sauce and plenty of grat- 
ed cheese. 

Variations: To make the sauce spicier, 
add 1 tablespoon tomato paste. To 
make meat sauce, brown % pound 

round meat with the onions and gar- 
ic. To make mushroom sauce, brown 
sliced mushxooms with the onions and 
garlic. 





GEORGE MIKAN 


former de Paul University star, now 
with Minneapolis Lakers—holder of 
all-time professional scoring record 
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e throw to tie up the score again... our captain shot e a caffein-susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee can 
a foul and we won 110-109! That game was'no place mean ‘coffee nerves.’ That’s why, back in high school, I 
for a guy made jittery by caffein in coffee! You see...’ switched to caffein-free PostuM for my hot mealtime drink.” 
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rsensian agoodtiin ‘STAR PLAYERS KNOW THAT DRINKING POSTUM 


HUGH BURNS PAYS OFF ON THE COURT...BECAUSE (T CANT 
CAUSE COFFEE NERVES! 50 SWITCH TO POSTUM... 
AND STICK WITH POSTUM, TO KEEP THE (ROW 
WERVES YOU NEEO FOR WINNING BASKETBALL /“ 





iF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug— 

nothing that can possibly harm anyone .. . 

Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.’’ Drink 

. - ;|| PosTUM regularly at your own home “training 

4 “‘We pros don’t have an official training ;| table.” Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
- 


table. So we make our own rules. I always Extra-delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
7 you'll like postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor! 


drink PosTUM . .. because it’s 100% caffein- : 
free—can’t cause anyone ‘coffee nerves.’”’ a A Product of General Foods 
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Hobbies with a Future 


YOU'RE all winners, really! Every one 
of you who entered our “Career Club” 
letter contest, announced in the Nov. 9 
issue of this magazine, is a winner be- 
cause by sitting down to think about 
your career, you took one more step 
down the road to success. 

We asked you to write a brief letter 
on the question: Do you have a hobby 
which you expect to turn into a career? 
Career Clubbers from all over the U. S. 
sent im letters, but a group of “live 
wires” from Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
ran off with most of the $1 checks that 
we’re sending the prize winners. How- 
ever, that didn’t stop a Canadian canary 
breeder, an alert waitress, an enterpris- 
ing baby sitter, and a builder of model 
airplanes from scoring with their inter- 
esting lettets. Here are the prize-win- 
ning letters: 

@ Cowgirl Rose Benson, Hot Springs 
(S. D.) HLS., is raising her own herd. 

“T’m raising ten calves. I sell the steers 
when they are yearlings and keep the 
heifers. The heifers grow into cows who 


raise more calves for me. In this way 
my hobby, caring for calves, is starting 
my own herd of cattle. Many women 
are ‘stockmen.’” 


e@ Mechanic Jimmie Aipon, Hot Springs 
(S. D.) H.S., hears the call of the sea— 
and the sky. 

“T like to tinker with all kinds of cars. 
I have an old model-A (1928) Ford 
that I'm fixing up for myself. I work on 
all types of cars at my father’s service 
station to get experience. When I gradu- 
ate from high school I plan to join the 
Navy where I hope to get training in 
mechanical engineering in the aeronau- 
tics division.’ 

@ Ann Tutrinoli, Academy of Mt. St. 
Ursula, New York City, looks forward 
to a career as a mother. 

““Baby sitting—is that a hobby?’ a 
friend asked me. It’s a far more practi- 
cal hobby than most and very interest- 
ing. What career does it lead to? Mother- 
hood! It’s fun to watch the tempera- 
ments of various children. All children 
are amazingly different and yet they all 
want their own way. I think if you learn 
the art of dealing with children when 


“Career Club” Contest Winners 


you're young, it will be much easier 
to take care of your own children later.” 


e@ You might call Ardith Ray, Rock- 
tort Bridge, Alberta, Canada, the “lady 
of the canaries.” 

“I raise and train canaries. I mated a 
pair of birds and soon had 7 baby birds. 
Canaries take much time and care. My 
young birds are learning to sing. To 
help them become good singers, I play 
a recording of trained birds singing to 
music. My young birds try to imitate 
the record. When they know how to 
sing, they'll be sold to our neighbors— 
$9 for singers and $2 for females. I'll 
keep the parents to raise more birds. I'm 
saving the money I earn to start a pet 
shop when I finish school.” 


e@ Louis Pearson, Hot Springs (S. D.) 
H.S., has “lofty” ambitions. 

“My hobby is drawing plans for ca- 
thedrals or large churches. I*especially 
like to draw church domes. I have been 
in about 30 churches in various VU. S. 
cities. I'm interested in domes similar 
to those on the Jefferson Memorial and 
on Monticello, Jefferson’s home. I enjoy 
my hobby and hope to become an ar- 
chitect.” 


@ Nita Spargler, Tecumseh (Mich.) 
H.S., aspires to own a restaurant. 

“My hobby is working in a restaurant 
—full time in the summer, at noon and 
on Saturdays during the school year. | 
meet people and learn how to handle 
their likes and dislikes. I am learning 
move about the restaurant business all 
the time, and someday I hope to own 
my own restaurant.” 


e Tom Dotta, San Benito County HLS., 
Hollister, Calif., builds miniature air- 
planes. 

“The miniature, gas-powered air- 
planes that I build are constructed of 
balsa, glue, pine wood, and metal parts. 
I buy the motors for them at a hobby 
shop. I now own four engines, six 
planes, a set of knives, gouges, and a 
small circular saw. This hobby may lead 
to a full-time job selling miniature 
planes or owning a hobby shop.” 


Strategy for the Future 


Many other hobbyists—amateur paint- 
ers, sports writers, models, clothing de- 
signers, jazz vocalists, bakers, cooks, 
carpenters, and stock raisers submitted 
very good contest letters. They failed to 
make the winners’ list, because they 
were not quite so definite about how 
the hobby was going to be turned into a 
career 


Suppose you want to be a sports 
writer, and you're now reporting bas- 
ketball games for your high school pa- 
per. How can you become a professional 
sports writer? Here are some steps to 
take in turning your hobby into a ca- 
reer: 

1. Read widely. Read everything you 
can about sports writers and writing. 
Read about the writers’ careers—in 
Current Biography and Who's Who in 
America. Watch for newspaper and 
magazine articles about them. Read 
their columns. Listen to them on the 
radio. Attend athletic events. Learn the 
sports writer's vocabulary. Take every 
opportunity to write reviews of sports 
events. 

2. Talk to people in the business. In- 
terview sports writers on local or nearby 
city newspapers. Write letters to sports 
writers commenting on their articles. 

3. Take the high school courses 
which will prepare you to become a 
sports writer. Keep asking yourself: Do 
I have the abilities that this career re- 
quires? If I don’t have all the skills 
needed, how can I acquire them? Will 
I need to go to college or to some othe: 
type of school? If so, can I finance this 
education? What practical experience 
can I get now? 

In short, don’t just dream about your 
career. Be sure that it’s the one for you, 
and then go ahead and plan how you 
can become what you want to be. 


NEW CONTEST 


NOW, let’s launch a new Career Club 
contest. Scholastic Magazines will pay 
$1 to each student who turns in a prize- 
winning report on this topic: Why I 
think I'd make a good —— ~~~ ~___ 
(nurse, teacher, mechanic, or whatever 
it is). 

Don’t just read a brief description of 
your chosen job and outline it for us. 
Compare the requirements of the job 
with your skills and talents: Tell us how 
your abilities meet the job’s require- 
ments. Explain how you plan to get ad- 
ditional experience, education, and skill. 
If you plan to go to trade school or col- 
lege, tell us where you hope to go and 
how you plan to finance this training. 

Write us a letter of 300 words or less. 
Your ideas are worth more than your 
“literary style.” Mail your letters not 
later than February 7 to: William Favel, 
Vocational Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. Win- 
ning reports will be published in a 
March issue. 





Mi" iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


i41“0ON THE TOWN (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Freed. Directed by 
Gene Kelly and Stanley Donen.) 


Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra, and Jules 
Munshin—the comic trio of Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game—join forces again in 
what promises to be the year’s merriest 
musical. The boys play three sailors on 
a giddy 24-hour leave in New York. Vera 
Ellen, Betty Garrett, and Ann Miller 
supply the romantic interest. 

Making use of the bright jazzy score 
Leonard Bernstein wrote for the Broad- 
way version of the musical, the movie 
whirlwinds its way from the Battery to 
the Bronx with a very spirited Mr. Kelly 
setting the pace. As co-director of the 
film, Kelly was working behind, as well 
as before, the cameras. He can take a 
bow on both counts. 


MMATHE HASTY HEART (Warner 
Brothers. Produced by Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. Directed by 
Vincent Sherman.) 


This unusual and moving story also 
comes to us by way of Broadway. It’s 
based on John Patrick’s play about a 
proud, hot-tempered Scottish boy who 
has never had any friends. At the con- 
clusion of World War II, Lachie (Rich- 
ard Todd) is not sent home with his 
regiment—because he has only a few 
weeks to live. 

The plot concerns the efforts of a 
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The World’s Finest 
Fountain Pen for 


Your choice of standard or 
hooded (TAPERITE) Models. 
Also choice of 9 different 
nibs, to “fit” your writing. 


$F 


group of Allied soldiers in a Burma 
hospital camp who go out of their way 
to make Lachie’s last weeks pleasant. 
The difficulties of making friends with 


Such quality usually costs much more! Compare it—for stream- 
lined style, smart colors, fine workmanship—and above all for 
writing quality! No other pen gives you 14 kt. gold point, 100% 
hand ground, in a pen of Waterman’s high standards, 
at only $5.00! 


the stubborn, dour Scot add many mo- 
ments of comedy to a story that will 
tug at your heartstrings. 


MUMCHAIN LIGHTNING (Warner 
Brothers. Produced by Anthony Veil- 
ler. Directed by Stuart Heisler.) 
Warner Brothers have resurrected 

the “test-pilot” plot that was so popular 
before World War II, added jet planes 
and Humphrey Bogart, and the result 
should prove exciting to air-minded 
boys. 

After a few jet planes zoom across 
the screen in this movie, a B-17 looks 
as clumsy and outmoded as a cov- 
ered wagon — which probably means 
all screenplays about the “wide blue 
yonder” from now on. will be jet-pro- 


pelled. 
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PRAAAAA 


Hert Nomellini 


Tonnemaker 


Bagdon Walker Williams 


RRR 


Walker 


Super All-American 


er who hides behind a typewriter 

all day, I draw the line when it 
comes to picking All-American football 
teams. I'm not thgt brave (or silly). 

How can you single out 11 guys from 
the thousands who play the game? You 
can’t see more than 10 or 11 teams a 
season. And even if you saw them all, 
it wouldn’t do much good. 

Why? Because the average gridder 
today is only half a player. He plays 
either offense or defense. Seldom both. 
So how can you say good old Joe Blow 
is All-American when you've never 
seen him block (if he is in the defen- 
sive platoon) or tackle (if he is in 
the offensive platoon) ? 

It is all very confusing, but sort of 
interesting—like modern art and Hun- 
garian goulash. Anyway, I’m not going 
to be un-American about it. As long 
as All-American teams are here to stay, 
I'm going to give you the greatest of 
them all. 

As you can see in the table, I took the 
six best All-American teams, laid ‘em 
side by side, and counted noses. The 
players who received the most votes in 
each position became my super team. 

The competition for positions wasn't 
too keen this year. Of the thousands of 
players eligible for honors, only 22 
caught the eye of our experts. 

Four players—Leon Hart, Rod Franz, 


Te: fearless as any sportswrit- 


The 1949 season didn’t crack any 
records for excitement. In fact, it was 
tamer than a freshman at a senior prom. 
There wasn’t a single big upset. The 
only thing resembling one was Army’s 
14-13 squeak over Pennsylvania. 

Taking nothing away from Sitko, 
Galiffa, or Williams, the season didn’t 
produce a backfield star of the caliber 
of Blanchard, Davis, Trippi, Lujack, 
and Sinkwich in years past. 

The player of the year was a line- 
man—Leon Hart. Built like a two-ton 
truck (6-feet-4, 253 pounds) Hart was 
probably the only three-platoon man 
in the game. He played end on both 
offense and defense, and occasionally 
came back for a buck from the full- 
back spot. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to Leon’s 
ability was paid by the pros, who made 
him No. 1 on their draft list. The De- 
troit Lions promptly claimed him. And 
if they offer him enough loot, the Lions 
will have a Hart next season. 

Here is the way the experts rated the 
top teams of the year: (1) Notre Dame, 
(2) Oklahoma, (3) California, (4) 
Army. (5) Rice, (6) Ohio State, (7) 
Michigan, (8) Minnesota, (9) Louisi- 
ana State, (10) College of the Pacific. 


One thing nobody could have 
squawked about was the shortage of 
touchdowns. Six-pointers were as 
plentiful as six-shooters in a Randolph 
Scott picture. And many a poor score- 
keeper had to be led away by a little 
man in a white coat. Missouri's record 
will give you an idea of how easy it 
was to shove a pigskin over the goal 
line last season: 


Missouri 34 
Missouri 27 
Missouri 21 
Missouri 27 
Missouri 32 
Misseuri 21 
Missouri 20 
Missouri 7 
Missouri 34 
Missouri 34 


35 
28 


7 
20 


Ohio State 

So. Methodist 
Okla. A. & M. 
Illinois 

lowa State 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 

Kansas State 


Pro football was something of a bore, 
a low-comedy version of touch football 
—all pass and no run. Here is the All- 
Pro team for 1949: 

Ends — Pihos, 
Speedie, Cleveland. 

Tackles—Weinmeister, Brooklyn-New 
York, and Huffman, Los Angeles Rams. 

Guards—Ramsey, Chicago Cardinals, 
and Barwegan, Baltimore. 

Center—Naumetz, Los Angeles Rams. 

Backfield—Graham, Cleveland; Mu- 
tryn, Buffalo; Waterfield, Los Angeles 
Rams; and Van Buren, Philadelphia. 

Some mention certainly should be 
made of a nice piece of sportsmanship 
by Doak Walker, $.M.U.’s triple-threat 
ace. Picked as the nation’s outstanding 
player in 1948, Doak missed about a 
third of the 1949 season because of in- 
juries. 

When he heard that he was being 
considered for Collier's All-American 
team, he wrote to the editor asking that 
his name be withdrawn. He felt that 
others were more worthy of the honor. 
For this fine action, Collier's named him 
“Player of the year for sportsmanship.” 

By voluntarily taking himself off Col- 
lier’s team, Doak missed being a unani- 
mous pick on our super team. All the 
other boards picked him. 

—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Philadelphia, and 
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Clayton Tonnemaker, and Arnold Ga- 
liffa—copped every vote, while two  |Tockle nenatia Nomellint | Nomellini 
others—Doak Walker and Emil Sitko— oe Pum anes as - 
culled every ballot but one. Special Gverd California_|__Californie | _Californte 
honors go to Hart, Sitko, Walker, and 
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Winter Passage 
(Continued from page 20) 


of her body. Next moment, with his 
hitherto untried wings outspread, he 
also was floating on the gale. And so she 
forsook him and, days before any other 
young albatross left its nest, he became 
a homeless wanderer of the Cape Horn 
Sea. 

Days grew into weeks, weeks to 
months. Sometimes, sated with food, 
full-feathered now and grown to his full 
size, more than six feet from wing tip 
to wing tip, the albatross rested on the 
crags of the Horn. More often he cir- 
cled the sea, out of sight of land, alone, 
apart from all other birds, his beady 
eyes downturned to the dark, stormy 
water, Then, at dawn one day, the alba- 
tross saw approaching him a shape from 
which three tall sticks rose; on each tall 
stick a white, wind-bellied cloud. He 
fell behind the ship, following her; and, 
seeing him, a sailor tossed into the sea a 
hook baited with salt pork. Next mo- 
ment he was struggling furiously and.in 
vain, the hook caught beneath his curved 
upper mandible. 

“The biggest albatross as ever I seed!” 
cried the sailor who hauled the bird to 
the ship’s deck. 

Another cried, “Ain’t he a beauty, ehP 
White as the bloomin’ snow!” 

“Watch out! He'll have ye by the 
leg!” cried another, as snapping his bill, 
the enraged albatross waddled toward 
his captor. 

With an iron belaying pin in his up- 
lifted hand, a first-voyage apprentice lad 
made toward the captured bird; but, 
snatching the pin from him, an old sea- 
man shouted, “Lay off o’ that! Don’t ye 
know ’tis unlucky to kill a sea bird, ye 
young fool!” 

The captain entered the chartroom 
with a small square of canvas in his 
hand. “Here, mister mate! Tie this to 
that bird’s leg,” he ordered, and added, 
“it’s two months since we’ve been seen 
by any other ship, and three since we 
left the port. The owner will be worry- 
ing, thinking us lost.” 

While two sailors held the albatross 
the mate tied the canvas to its leg. On 
it was written the ship’s name, her posi- 
tion and the date; and beneath, “Please 
report us al] well.” 

The mate released the hook and 
dropped the albatross over the ship’s 
stern. Screaming with rage, but uncon- 
scious of the scrap of canvas he was 
carrying, he circled away upon the 
rising gale. For a week he scouted the 
wind-whipped sea, while spray, driving 
in clouds, hid its surface from him. 

At last, on a day when the wind was 
lulling, when his hunger had become so 
great that he flew with less strength in 
his wings, he saw far away a long streak 

(Continued on page 29) 
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the package. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


OMETIMES it seems as if “the big- 
gest ones always get away.” Often 
you feel something special nibbling at 
your line—but just as you get ready to 
haul in the prize and take a bow, you 
find yourself holding hands with a damp 
hunk of slightly-used bait. 

You’ve been Sandy’s first choice three 
Saturday nights in a row, and a, sort of 
dazed look comes over him everv time 
you walk into algebra class. Obviously, 
you're Number One on his Hit Parade 
this month. The question is: Can you 
hold that line? How do you keep a boy 
(or girl) interested? Why do some 
friendships that start with such a burst 
of fireworks suddenly fizzle out? 


Adventure Into the Unknown 


The early stages of a new friendship 
are always exhilarating. The unknown 
is intriguing—whether vou, encounter it 
in the heart of the Antarctic or under a 
blond crew cut in your history class. 
Half of the excitement of a “new love” 
is in discovering what makes this new 
flame burn so brightly, what his (or her) 
hobbies are, what books he reads, what 
dance bands inspire him, or what his 
plans for the future are. Every detail 
about him and his past life fascinates 
you. Everything about you is equally 
new and dazzling to him. 

The mere discovery that you both go 
for Vaughn Monroe and long walks in 
the snow sets off a chain reaction in 
vour heart. However, you can “dis- 
your mutual enthusiasm for 
Monroe only once, and you can spend 
only a few dates marveling at this amaz- 
ing coincidence before the wonder will 
begin to wear off. 


” 
cover 


Even girls you've known a long time 
don’t go for ‘‘treat-‘em rough” tactics. 


Why count on Vaughn Monroe—or 
whatever else you have enjoyed on your 
first few dates—to keep this friendship 
burning brightly? Why not throw an- 
other log’ on the fire? A friendship 
needn’t stop growing—unless you do! 

Have you ever listened to Dixieland 
jazz? Read any poems by Ogden Nash— 
or a book on foreign affairs? Constructed 
a model airplane? Gone to a French 
movie? Learned to ski? Tried out for a 
part in a class play? Visited a canning 
factory? Attended a court session? Held 
down a part-time job? Baked a choco- 
late cake? Built new bookshelves for 
vour room? Made new slip covers for 
the living room sofa? 

Life is full of fascinating things to do 
and discover, and the more of them you 
discover, the more there'll be for others 
to discover in you! 

No date with you will ever be “the 
same old thing.” Your friends will never 
feel they know everything there is to 
know about you. When the light of yom 
life greets you at school with a “Hi! 
What’s new?” you'll always have a new 
answer. 

Making new friends is as important as 
developing new interests. When one 
person becomes the person in your life, 
it’s often hard to set aside any enthu- 
siasm for people in general. But knowing 
a variety of people and exchanging ideas 
with them is what will keep you-“sharp” 
enough to hold the interest of the “one 
person.” 

Take some time to get to know your 
French teacher, the boy next door, the 
girls in your young people’s group at 
church. Don’t neglect the friends of your 
own sex—and don’t kid yourself that 
spending time with other people 
amounts to disloyalty to your 0.a.o. 
Unless he (or she) is extremely imma- 
ture, he'll like vou better for having 
many friends. 

Aside from the thrill of discovery, 
there’s another reason why those first 
dates were such fun. You were “on your 
toes,” being your considerate, 
courteous, and appreciative self. Let's 
hope those weren't just “company man- 
ners” you were parading 

On a first date, few girls would dream 
of making a boy pace the living-room 
floor for half an hour while thev finished 
dressing. A smart girl won't let him pace 
on the sixth date, either. Boys may joke 
about the length of time it takes a girl 
to dress for a date, but most of them 
are more impressed with a girl who 
spends the first half hour of the date 
with them, rather than upstairs with a 
lipstick brush. 


most 


Don’t let the “high cost of dating you” 
spell finis to a beautiful friendship. 


Smart girls also “go steady” with the 
idea of keeping a sympathetic eve on a 
boy’s wallet and of being quick to voice 
their appreciation when a boy shows 
them a good time. They don’t become 
possessive as soon as a boy dates them 
four times. 

Girls value punctuality in boys. 
Knowing a girl well is no excuse for a 
boy’s not phoning her when he finds 
he’s going to be late for a date. Nor 
does having dated a girl frequently 
mean that a boy never needs to ask her 
for a date more than an hour ahead of 
time. 

When you know someone well, your 
behavior with that person will naturally 
be more relaxed. Relaxing is fine—but it 
shouldn’t mean treating your friends 
with less respect than you showed them 
on first meeting. On a first date, a girl 
doesn’t rib her date about his weak 
points; a boy doesn’t embarrass his date 
in front of her friends or family, urge 
her to do something her family might 
disapprove of, or treat casually her re- 
quest to be home at the stroke of mid- 
night. 

When you get to “first base” with 
someone you like a lot, don’t be so 
foolish as to abandon the tactics that 
got you there! 





Winter Passage 
(Continued from page 27) 


of black cloud low above the water. 
Hastening toward it, he saw soon a dark 
shape beneath the smoke; and then soon 
a hook, baited with pork again, was 
thrown to the sea from the stern of the 
steamer. For a few minutes he hovered 
warily above it; then, unable to resist, 
dropped to the water. And once more 
he was struggling furiously and in vain. 

“Mister mate, look here, will ye?” 
called the sailor who had thrown the 
bait into the sea; and while another man 
held the infuriated bird he took from its 
leg the canvas. 

Having read the message, the captain 
said to his mate, “Her name was on the 
list of missing ships when we left Vak 
paraiso ten days ago. We'll report her 
when we get in to Punta Arenas to- 
night.” And he added, “See that no one 
harms that albatross, mister. He’s a 
sailor’s friend, good luck to him!” 

So the mate freed the albatross with 
his own hands. And that night a cable 
flashed from Punta Arenas in Magellan 
Strait to London seven thousand miles 
away, and the sailing ship’s name was 
taken from the list of missing vessels, 
and bells were rung, and women whose 
men were aboard her went to sleep 
dry-eyed and at peace. 

Days passed to weeks, and weeks to 
months again, and if ever the albatross 
saw a ship, remembering the indignity 
that had come to him through ships, he 
gave her a wide berth. Sometimes, see- 
ing him fa away, sailors pointed him 
out to their fellows, remarking on his 
majestic size and spotless white beauty. 

The albatross was three years old 
when on an almost windless midnight 
he saw through thinly falling snow a 
wreck that rolled and tumbled to the 
Horn’s long surges. Her masts were 
gone, her bulwarks smashed, her boats 
swept away. For a time the bird hov- 
ered above the wreck; then, since no 
living thing was to be seen, settled, 
tucked his head beneath a wing. and 
slept. 

In the gray dawn a deckhouse door 
opened, and a sailor with a stubbled 
face and tired, hopeless eyes peered 
about the deck. Seeing the albatross he 
turned and shook his sleeping fellows 
wake, saying, low-voiced, “Food!” 

Famished sailors crowded on silent 
teet to the deck. For three days no food 
had passed their lips, the ship’s store- 
room being under water. Stealthily the 
first approached the sleeping bird, who, 
waking with two hands clasped round 
his neck, uttered a squawk of fear. 

The sailor drew his knife, but an old 
seaman cried, “Hold on! Hold on!” 

“We ain't dead yet,” said the old 
fellow. “If we kill this albatross there'll 

(Continued on page 30) 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. Save Your Money. 


Drama: “Intruder in the Dust. 
“vvBattleground. “~All the King’s 
Men. “Fame Is the Spur. ~The 
Heiress. “The Doctor and the Girl. 
“v-Christopher Columbus. ““/Give 
Us This Day. “Pinky. ““/Three 
Came Home. “Samson and Delilah. 
“The Hasty Heart. “Chain Light- 
ning. @MMrs. Mike. “Malaya. 
wPrince of Foxes. “She Wore a Yel- 


low Ribbon. ##The Red Danube. 
“Twelve O'Clock High. “~The Man 
on the Eiffel Tower. “Death in the 
Doll’s House, “Whirlpool. “White Heat. 

Comedy: “Passport to Pimlico. 
Everybody Does It. ~“The Great 
Lover. “A Kiss for Corliss. 

Musical: “On the Town. 

Foreign Language: “The Bicycle 
Thief. Germany Year Zero. 








How fo do well with a mademoiselle 


1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood —and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 
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4. Voilal A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jouts Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW x 
Shirts + Ties ° Handkerchiefs 
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We asked the editor of SCHOLASTIC 
COACH for a few words of advice 
to high school sports writers. He gave 
us these: 


“Pick the sport you know best. Learn 
all about it. You must know what 
your're writing about. 

“Don't try to cover too much ground. 
Pick good incidents. 

“Then read good sports writing. You'll 
find it in the ‘big name’ national 
magazines.” 

Take his advice and your next sports 
story may win a Journalism classifica- 
tion prize in the SCHOLASTIC WRIT- 
ING AWARDS. If you haven't seen 
@ Rules Booklet, send to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 &. 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 














When the Editor says 


GET PICTURES IF POSSIBLE! 


He means News Photos if possible 


Sometimes the photographer can 
tell the story better than the 
reporter can hope to write it. 


But you need a nose for news. 
You need to know the news 
angle before you decide on the 
photographic angle. 


Send your best News Photos to 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG. 
RAPHY AWARDS. There are 
scholarships, cash awards and 
films for the winners. If your 
teacher doesn’t have a Rules 
Booklet, send for one to— 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


7 8. 12th St., New York 3, M. ¥. 











Winter Passage 
(Continued from page 29) 


be a mouthful or two for each of us. 
An’ killin’ a sea bird brings evil luck, as 
well ye know. There’s a better way than 
killin’ ‘im. The wreck’ll float till the next 
gale blows up, an’ that won't be for a 
few hours maybe. Wot good’s a few 
mouthfuls if we're goin’ to drown? Let's 
tie a message to ‘is leg an’ turn ’im loose. 
Kill ’im, an’ ye’re bound to die.” 

So they tied a message to the bird 
and set him free. They wrote the ship’s 
name and position, the date; and last, 
“Wrecked and starving. Help.” 

And so the thrice-caught albatross 
flew angrily screaming into the snow 
and was lost to sight. Beating the wind- 
less air, his eyes searching the sea for 
food, he flapped heavily landward. The 
moon sank. Dark hid the sea. A little 
air rose from the west as dawn opened. 
Whitecaps rose. No longer beating tired 
wings, he floated éasily! 

A little later the albatross picked up 
another ship, heeled to the freshening 
wind. A harsh scream came from the 
unwitting messenger. Close in the snow, 
the ship was; afd at his sudden cry her 
helmsman turned. 

“Mister mate! Mister mate!” the 
helmsman cried, and when the mate 
came running, pointed to the hovering 
bird. “A message on his leg, sir. Maybe 
some ship’s in trouble, sir,” said he. 

Called by the mate, the captain hur- 
ried up. “Get out a fishing line at once,” 
he ordered. 

They fished in vain while the alba- 
tross, torn between fear and hunger, 
hovered above the bait. 

“Once caught, he’s grown too wise.” 
the captain said. j 

They fished all through the forenocn. 
At last the captain said, “Mister mate, 
have them pull in the line. And tell the 
cook to throw over a few scraps on the 
port side. Not much. A little now and 
then, to keep that bird near the ship. 
We mustn't scare him off before we get 
that message. Lose no time. We’re in for 
storm again.” 

They backed the yard, stopping the 
ship. She rode erect upon the winter 


| sea, snow falling thinly. On the port 


side, a short distance away, the alba- 
tross floated, gulping scraps the cook 
tossed to the water. Upon the other side 
they lowered the boat. 

While no one spoke, and no block 
creaked, and no sail flapped, the mate 
and four sailors dropped into the boat 
to wait the captain’s order. Solemn- 
faced, he stepped from the chartroom, a 
rifle in his hand. Far-echoing across the 
wintry sea, a shot rang out. With crim- 
son on the white of his soft breast, the 
albatross lay limp upon the water. 

“Pull around the ship and bring that 


bird aboard,” the captain ordered; and 
when the order was obeyed and he had 
read the message from the dead bird’s 
leg he cried, “Lively now, everyone! 
Pile all sail on her!” 

While, heeling to the wind, the ship 
sped south to seek the wreck the alba- 
tross lay stiffening upon the quarter- 
deck, his wing tips quivering as though 
they asked, “Why mayn’t we fly?” 

An hour passed, and another. And 
then the snow ceased and the sea lay 
clear ahead. Apd there was the doomed 
ship, at her last gasp; the cold seas lap- 
ping level with her deck; her crew all 
gathered on the deckhouse top. 

Just in the nick of time, the boat drew 
in beside the sinking ship. Her last man 
had barely jumped into the boat, when 
she went down. 

Their faces gaunt from shadow of 
their fear, the exhausted seamen climbed 
aboard the rescuing ship. As though not 
sure that they were really snatched from 
doom, as though in doubt that such a 
miracle could be, they gazed about 
them. ‘ 

Pointing to the dead bird, the ship’s 
mate said, “There’s who you have to 
thank. He was too wary to be caught 
again. We had to kill him, or you'd all 
have died.” 

Eyeing his comrades, the old seaman 
cried: “I told ye, didn’t I—killin’ a sea 
bird brings evil luck. If we’d killed ’im 
we'd be drowned an’ dead.” 

“Well, now ’e’s killed,” one of the res- 
cued answered, solemnly; and asked, 
low-voiced, awe in his eyes and on his 
reverent tongue, “Ow does we put it 
square?” 

“Aye—ow does we put it square?” 
another cried. 

All gathered around the bird; they 
talked together, rescued and rescuers. 

That evening, while a west galem 
roared by, snow flying thick, the winter 
air a cloud of driven spray, the two 
crews gathered on the watery quarter- 
deck. Above their bare bent heads, the 
flag whipped at half-mast. 

Tight-sewn in many folds of strong 
storm canvas, weighted well, safe from 
the questing killers, they gave the Horn’s 
white harbinger a comrade’s burial. 


Like Taking Candy from a Baby 


The woman lion tamer had the ani- 
mals under perfect control. At her sum- 
mons, the fiercest lion came meekly to 
her and took a lump of sugar from her 
mouth. The circus crowd marveled—all 
except one man. 

“Anybody could do that,” he yelled 
from the audience. 

“Would you dare do it?” the ringmas- 
ter challenged him. 

“Certainly,” replied the heckler. “I 
can do it just as well as the lion can.” 

Plainsmas 





Experienced Man 


Superintendent: “For this job we 
want a responsible man.” 

Applicant: “That’s me. Wherever I 
have worked, if anything went wrong, 
the boss told me I was responsible.” 


Contributed by Dorothea Maringas 


Strategy 


A young man recently dropped by 
an expensive restaurant and handed 
the waiter a dollar. 

“Thank you, sir,” the waiter smiled. 
“I suppose you would like me to re- 
serve a table for you this evening?” 

The young man shook his head. 
“No,” he whispered. “When I come in 
tonight with two girls, I want you to 
tell me all the tables are full. Then I 
can take the girls to a cheaper place.” 

Quote 


Too Quick on the Trigger 


The husband was often in the dog- 
house because he forgot his wife's 
birthday or their wedding anniversary. 
He was reading the paper one evening 
when his wife, starting to write a let- 
ter, looked “arg for a calendar, saw 
none and asked, “George, do you know 
what day this is?’ 

“Easy now, dear!” he pleaded. “I'd 
have brought your gift home with me 
tonight, but I decided to wait and 
have your initials stamped on it.” 


Wall Street Journal 
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Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest cc Sciye Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! encies going like wild 

fire. Hurry! Write Ta CARD “SPECIAL 1ES, Box 

235-N, Pittsburgh 30, 





Pans ana Rings 

Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 

3Se up. Write today. Department 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, H. Y. 


FREE 
CATALOG 





In Words of One Syllable 

On a visit to New York City, a dis- 
tinguished historian encountered for 
the first time the entertainment world’s 
weekly newspaper, Variety. Variety 
never uses a complete word when an 
abbreviation will do. The old gentle- 
man was delighted by this brisk ap- 
proach to the English language. 

Shortly after the historian returned 
to his university post, a young graduate 
student was accorded the rare privilege 
of lunching with the great man. Deter- 
minéd to make every minute count, the 
eager student immediately asked, “Sir, 
what is your opinion of Schlesinger as 
a historian?” 

“Well,” replied the professor, “he’s 
certainly got a good rep in the biz.” 

This Week 


A movie actress, who was rather 
vain about her beauty, recently ex- 
ploded at the sight of her passport 
photograph which was as unflattering 
as most passport pictures. 

“If the port authorities don’t recog- 
nize me from this atrocious picture, I 
can’t go ashore in France,” she wailed. 
“But if they do recognize me—I'll jump 
overboard!” 


Sportsman 


Winston Churchill has always shown 
a bland disregard for railroad sched- 
and his habit of catching a train 
by the skin of his teeth has always wor- 
ried his traveling companions. 

A friend once chided the statesman 
for this weakness. 

“Winston is such a sportsman,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Churchill, “he always 
gives the train a chance to get away.” 


Acme News 


ules, 


Conversation Piece 
An antique dealer recently picked up 
in Pennsylvania an old 
cheese press, all fitted out with in- 
triguing gears, Tevers, plungers, and 
wheels. A week or two later, an attrac- 


tive young lady who was browsing | 


through his shop noted the cheese press 
and asked, “What is that?” 

“A Pennsylvania Dutch cheese press,” 
the dealer explained. 

“T think I'll take it,” 

The dealer 
going to do with the press. 

“I've just gotten engaged,” the girl 
explained. “My fiancé and I are both 
very shy, and sometimes when he comes 
to call, minutes pass and nobody says 
anything. So I thought I'd put this an- 
tique in a corner of the living room. 
Then next time he comes, he'll say: 
‘What is that?’ And I'll say: ‘That is a 


cheese press. N. Y. Times Magazine 


she said. 
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Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


2 5 m 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT 

TODAY 

WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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REGENT EXAMS 
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AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY! 


EACH BOOK 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE 
OF THE LATEST 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS 




















SPANISH 
SPANISH 
FRENCH 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


The little red books 
have all the answers” 








AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — of money order 
BARRON REGE 

37 Germania Piac 
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bors, everybody a buyer. Costs nothing to try. 
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when you mean 
“coughing” 


And don’t say we didn’t tell you sowhen you try PLANTERS PEANUTS 
or the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR and find they are the 
tastiest and most nourishing munch you can find on the health 
counter. Here is a peanut that contains more iron than whole milk, 
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pays to look for ‘““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper of your peanuts. He 
is your guarantee of the freshest, meatiest peanut on the market. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


India (p. 5)» 
Digest of the Article 


England’s 200-year domination of 
India came to an end in 1947 when 
India and Pakistan became self-govern- 
ing dominions. On January 26, 1950, 
India will complete its march toward 
independence when it becomes a re- 
public in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The new Constitution pro- 
vides for a President, a prime minister 
and a legislature of two houses, one of 
which is directly elected by the people. 
Untouchability has been banned, and 
suffrage is universal] along with guar- 
antees of civil liberty similar to those 
in our Bill of Rights. 

The new nation’s problems are com- 
plicated by a division of the sub-conti- 
nent in which Pakistan remains a do- 
minion. Violent clashes between the 
two states have largely subsided, but 
the problem of Kashmir remains un- 
settled. Basic economic problems arise 
from the large population and the lack 
of food. Although India ranks seventh 
in the world as an industrial producer, 
much remains to be done in raising the 
living standards of a largely depressed 
population. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have students understand India’s 


achievement of independence and the 
problems which face the new nation. 


Assignment 


1. Outline the steps by which India 
moved from the status of English col- 
ony to independent republic. 

2. In what respects is the new In- 
dian Constitution similar to the U. S. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 
(See pages 15-16-17-18) 

The twice yearly Semester Re- 
view Quiz will be found in the 
center of this week’s issue of the 
magazine. You will note that the 
score of the entire four pages to- 
tals 100 points. However, you may 
wish to have your students use 
only part of the quiz. Please note 
pages 17-18 in particular, where 
students are offered a choice of five 
out of eight groups of questions. 
You may wish to restrict the choice 
still further or perhaps use more 
than five sections. Answers will be 
found on page 4-T. 











Constitution? In what ways is it differ- 
ent? 

3. Although India has achieved in- 
dependence, she now must face great 
economic and social problems. List and 
discuss three of these problems. 


Motivation 

If you were asked to draw a picture 
of a typical Indian, what would he 
look like and what would he be doing? 
(7 out of 10 cultivate the land; 8th a 
factory worker; 9th 
clerk; 10th businessman or 
sional. ) 


protes- 


Pivotal Questions 

1. To what do you attribute India’s 
desire to be independent of Great 
Britain? (Review of imperialism and evi- 
dence of rising nationalism in former 
colonial areas.) 

2. Why is India divided into two in- 
dependent countries today? 





How to Get 100% 


Teachers agree that the most effec- 
tive use of Scholastic Magazines results 
when every student receives his own per- 
sonal copy each issue. Some teachers 
have asked, “How does one gain 100% 


participation in the 
- gram?” 

One teacher who has achieved this 
ideal situation for years explains: 

“I send in a tentative order for as 
many copies as I have students. After 
each student has a copy in his or her 
hands, I tell them we are going to use 
the magazines in class. 

“Then I ask them all te read some of 
the stud i nt features in 
the back of the magazine, such as the 
sports and guidance articles, jokes, ete. 
After explaining that that is not what 


Scholastic pro- 





enter 


Pupil Subscriptions 


we are going to use in class, we turn to 
some of the fine teaching features which 
bring new life to our class work. 

“I ask them to take the magazine 
home, show it to their parents, explain 
how we are going to use it in class and 
bring in their subscription fees the very 
next day. I have a strong parental sup- 
port for the magazine, not only for 
school use but for home reading.” 

This teacher has used good psychol- 
ogy in persuading her students really to 
want the magazine. We know there are 
many “one hundred percenters” among 
you and we'd appreciate hearing from 
you. How have you achieved full class- 
room participation? Your methods will 
be helpful to your colleagues in other 
cities. 


shopkeeper or » 


Application 

Why are we in the United States 
concerned with Indian efforts to solve 
the many problems which face that 
country? : 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” Oct. 12 
issue, p. 39-T. 


Map Study of India (p. 5) 


1. In which direction would you go 
to get from Bombay to New Delhi? 

2. How many miles is it from the 
western boundary of East Pakistan to 
the eastern boundary of West Pakis- 
tan? 

3. In what part of India,is Kashmir? 
Hyderabad? 

4. What countries bound India on 
the North? 

5. Describe the topography of India 
and surrounding areas. 


Our Mountainous National Debt 
(p. 10) 
Digest of the Debate 


“Is the present size of our national 
debt a danger to our economy?” Those 
who hold that it is a danger poini out 
that the debt is so large that to pay 
what it owes the Federal Government 
would have to collect $1,700 from 
every person in the U. S. Failure of the 
Government to adjust expenditures to 
income means an ever-mounting debt 
which will destroy the faith of Ameri- 
cans in the credit of the country and 
will cause a disastrous inflation. Interest 
charges on the debt mean high taxes, 
which discourage people who might in- 
vest in business. Future depressions 
and wars would be ruinous to the coun- 
try because they would further increase 
the already mountainous debt, and our 
world leadership would come to an 
end. 

Those who argue that the danger of 
the debt has been grossly exaggerated 
point out that interest on the debt 
amounts to a mere three per cent of 
our national income. The debt is owed 
mainly to the American people, and 
has been reduced-after each major war. 

The debt has declined since its post- 
war high, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect constant deficits. The debt, if 
properly managed, can be useful to the 
economy, for when times are good the 
Government can check inflation by 
buying back its bonds from banks. In 
bad times the Government can stimu- 
late spending. Above all, the debt is no 
threat to an expanding economy such 
as ours. 





4-T 


Activity 

Round-table discussion in which 
teacher acts as moderator and superior 
pupils participate as panel members. 
Among questions which moderator 
might raise are: “Why is our national 
debt so large today?” “What connec- 
tion is there between the debt and 
prices you pay for the things your fam- 
ily needs?” 


Reference 


Our National Debt: Its History and 
Meaning Today. Committee on Public 
Debt Policy. Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 
$2.50. 


Our Big Government (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

Since the days of George Washing- 
ton our Federal Government has ex- 
panded its activities from four Cabinet 
departments and a few agencies to an 
organization encompassing almost two 
million employees in some 1,800 agen- 
cies. The growth has been largely un- 
planned with consequent waste and 
inefficiency. It was the purpose of the 
Hoover Commission to study the Exec- 
utive Branch with a view to elimina- 
tion of waste and increase of efficiency. 
Its recommendations have been acted 
on, in part, by Congress, with centrali- 
zation of government purchases of sup- 
plies. Difficulties in implementing ‘the 
Hoover proposa]s include unwillingness 
of departments to yield any of their 
power despite obvious overlapping. 
Activities 

1. Draw a diagram showing how the 
life of each of us is affected by activi- 
ties of Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. Use three concentric circles to 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
January 18, 1950 


Special issue on Safety 
Home, school, automobile, and indus- 
trial safety features. Pro and Con: 
Should 16-year-olds Be Allowed to 
Drive? Short story: “Follow That Car,” 
by Jerome Brondfield. 


January 25, 1950 
No issue—end of semester 
February 1, 1950 


National article: The 1950 Census— 
Who Will Be Asked What? 








illustrate overlapping functions of gov- 
ernment. 

2. Draw a cartoon in which you il- 
lustrate the attitude of the head of a 
government department who is asked 
to give up several bureaus in the in- 
terests of efficiency. 


References 


“A Plan to Lighten Presidential 
Load,” Life, Feb. 14, ’49, p. 28. 

“Who's Against the Hoover Plan?” 
Fortune, Dec. ’49, p. 95. 

Big Government, by Frank Gervasi. 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 

Teachers may write to the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 15 
W. 46th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., for addi- 


«tional materials. 


Winter Passage (p. 19) 
Aim 
To use this as an example of the type 


of story in which description, rather 
than plot or character, predominates. 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Safety 


Jan. 18 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Safety Education and 
Safety Measures in Industry: pamphlets 
available from National Safety Council, 
School and College Division, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II]. 40 cents 
and up. Safety Education and Driver 
Education: Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., Health and, Welfare Division, 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. Free. Traffic 
Accident Prevention: National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Free. Safety Education, 
Accident Prevention, Highway Safety, 
Fire Prevention, Plays and Radio 
Scripts on Safety: National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National 
Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. From 5 to 50 cents. 


ARTICLES: “Safety Goes to School 
in Larchmont,” R. Davis, American 
Home, Oct., 1949. “Safety in the 
Home,” Hygeia, May, 1949. “Can We 
Afford Young Drivers?” A. Bartlett. 
Nation’s Business, Sept., 1949. “Kid 
Killers at the Wheel,” R. Wallace, 
Collier's, May 28, 1949. Safety Educa- 
tion, National Safety Council, $3.00 
per school year. Reduced prices for 
quantity orders. 


BOOKS: Youth's Guide to Safety, 
Leon Brown and Mary O'Connor 
(Scribner’s, 1941), $1.20. Careers in 
Safety, Stack, Hawkins, and Cutter 
(Funk, 1945), $1.50. Man and the Mo- 
tor Car, Albert W. Whitney (National 
Conservation Bureau, New York, 
1941), $1.00. 


FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: See last 
week's issue, page 16-T. 


Motivation . 


Does “Winter Passage” remind you 
of another (and very famous) work of 
fiction? If so, what—and why? 


Topics for Discussion 

Describe the setting of this story. 
What happens to the second of the two 
eggs in the albatross’ nest? Retell in 
your own words the sequence of events 
that seem to justify the traditional su- 
perstition of sailors that a live albatross 
brings good luck. In the end, how do 
the rescuers and the men rescued 
square things with the albatross? Has 
this story a hero? Explain. Which pre- 
dominates in the story—plot, character, 
or description? Give reasons for your 
answer. What passage of description 
did you like best? Why? 

Activities 

1. Have one of your pupils read and 
report orally on Coleridge’s poem, “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” Have 
another read and report orally on Don- 
ald Forbes’ short story, “Rogue Ebon” 
(Senior Scholastic, April 20, 1949, 
p. 17). 

2. Ask your students to write short 
stories in which (a) description pre- 
dominates and (b) the “hero” is some 
species of bird familiar to them. 


Hobbies with a Future (p. 24) 
Use this article to motivate a letter- 
writing unit and to give your pupils 
further opportunity to think about the 
type of job they are best suited for. 


Semester Quiz Answers 

Pictures in the News: 1-Oscar L. CHAP- 
MAN; 2-the calendar; 3-Pandit Jawaharlal 
NEHRU; 4-no; 5-Human Rights; 6-Grid- 
iron Club; 7-Sir Stafford CRIPPS; 8-Mrs. 
Eugenia ANDERSON; 9-Denmark; 10-Col- 
orado; 11-United Nations GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY; 12-anti-trust (or Sherman and 
Clayton Acts); 13-Harry S. TRUMAN (or 
the President); 14-Konrad ADENAUER; 
15-sugar. 

Mapping the News: 1-Chinese Commu- 
nists (or China); 2-Kashmir; 3-president; 
4-Indonesia; 5-Labor (or socialist); 6-Pan- 
ama; 7-Colombia; 8-Bonn; 9-Yugoslavia; 
10-North Atlantic (or North Atlantic De- 
fense ). 

I. United Nations: 1-GA; 2-GA; 3-SA; 
4-GA; 5-SC; 6-GA; 7-SC; 8-ICJ; 9-GA; 
10-TC. 

II. Reading a Chart: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-NS. 

Ill. The News at Home: a-3; b-3; c-4; 
d-2; e-1; f-4; g-1; h-3; i-4; j-4. 

IV. In Other Lands: a-3; b-4; c-5; d-6; 
e-l. 

V. Pros and Cons: 1-N; 2-Y; 3-N; 4-Y; 
5-Y; 6-Y; 7-N; 8-N; 9-N; 10-Y. 

VI. American History in Literature: 1-F; 
2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

VII. Readin’, Writin’, and Rhetoric: a-3; 
b-1; c-2; d-1; e-2. 

VIII. Short Stories: l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4a; 
5-b: 6-c: 7-a: 8-a; 9-b; 10-d. 





